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Teachers College 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: September 15 through September 19 


Temple 
wr) )|6ClUniversity 


wPas 


W The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Nice weather for Butyl tires, too! 
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Tires of Butyl stop faster on wet roads than others do on dry. This new, proved miracle rubber— 
developed by Esso Research—outperforms in other ways, too. Butyl tires are squeal-free even 
on the sharpest turn. They age better—won't crack. They absorb thumps 

and bumps, cushioning the road and adding greater comfort to your ride. 


OMS Ast century 


Once again, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. : [WORM IN FREEDOM 
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BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 





With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


~ Write for FREE 


FOLDER about / 

: Educators Is 
. Group plans. = 

‘abi Study the facts, Saar, 

©: Riler No obligation. [= 
Pittsburgh bens 





F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “2 











P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 
Please mail your free folder about 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- 
gation. 
| want to join the Educators Group in 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 
Name 
Address 
City RIOD sccrcesseccsisscolainccasleos 
School 
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‘In This Issue | 


| @ The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
| NAL, in its first issue of the 1959-60 
| volume year, greets teachers new and 
old in the classrooms of Pennsyl- 
|vania. Under the leadership of their 
good administrators, these teachers 
| will serve well the children of the 
'Commonwealth. 

@ Good advice to them on their work 
with people is given by Eugene P. | 
Bertin, assistant executive secretary | 
‘of the PSEA, in our feature article. | 
How is your social arithmetic? 
| @Pennsylvania is proud to have | 
|W. W. Eshelman of Fort W ashington | 
| President of the National Education | 
| Association for the 1959-60 year. | 
His election was one of the high| 
|points of the National Education | 
Association Convention at St. Louis, | 
‘the report of which is written by the | 
| Executive Secretary of the PSEA. | 
| @Information concerning new laws | 
is alw ays important to the teachers 
‘and administrators in our schools. | 
Vision screening tests which result | 
from an Act of the 1957 General As- | 
sembly will be put into effect this 
fall. Dr. George Martz of Harris- | 
burg describes this new program. 
@Suggested for the celebration of | 
United Nations Day and Week in| 
‘October are activities which an| 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, classroom 
‘teacher used last year in her ele- | 
mentary class. | 
| @PSEA Districts meet this fall “ad 
the nine sections of the State. The| 
programs for these conventions are | 
announced in the Keep Posted sec- | 
| tion, as well as many other fall meet- | 
| ings. | 
| @Teachers will also find the dates | 
'of their County Institutes and the | 
'dates of many additional meetings | 
in the last pages of the issue. 

@ Best wishes for a wonderful anid 
year! 
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Lucy A. VALERO 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research | 
| FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations | 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney | 
M. EvizaBETH MatTHEws Associate Editor | 
MarGareET E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant | 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary | 
and Executive Assistant | 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








‘The Lessons We Learn in School... Hetp Us Achieve Success 





7 So you'd tthe to bee 


SPACE SCIENTIS 





























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 


Loaders In 
4] ACHIEVEMENT 
} 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





r MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =] 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


i (0 Latest ‘’Vocations and Education” poster 
| (0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 





if Your Name 
i Name of School . 
School Address 
City and State 
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TEXTS WORTH 
TEACHING 
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THE BISHOP METHOD OF 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


by Edna Bryte Bishop and 
Marjorie Stotler Arch 


The first complete Bishop Method 
text. Its 200 pages and 600 il- 
lustrations enable teachers and 
students, in classrooms and homes, 
to understand and skillfully apply 
the step-by-step techniques that 
stress perfection and accuracy with 
maximum use of the sewing ma- 
chine and minimum use of hand- 
work. Developed to assure cus- 
tom-quality garment construction, 
the Bishop Method permits teach- 
ers to teach and students to sew 
more easily, more quickly and 
with more professional results. 
Text includes glossary and spec- 
ially prepared tests. 
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TEXT-WORKBOOKS for 
READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


.. for Phonics 1! and 12, 2! and 
3. Text-Workbooks emphasize 
sound and sight relationships, 
based on phonetic principles that 
give pupils the key to unlock new 
words, improve spelling and in- 
crease reading achievement from 
1 to 3 years during a single school 
year. Entire program is adaptable 
to any primary-grade reading text. 


Teachers’ Guidebooks. 

UT MM 
scone timnmmnanes 
READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiller & Coleman 
A Grade 4 through 12 reading 


improvement series in workbook 
form, designed for developing 
reading skills to increase speed 
and comprehension at each grade 
level. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chas. W. Collier, Box 167 
Gibsonia, Pa. 


Henry S. Klock, 268 Pennbrook 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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The September Cover 


The wild flowers of the woods and 
meadows, the lowlands and uplands, 
the roadsides and forests will feature 
the covers of the JOURNAL for 1959- 
60. 

For September the artist has se- 
lected two common roadside flowers. 
The one, Queen Anne’s Lace, known 
as the wild carrot, is so common and 
persistent that to many it is classified 
as one of the undesirables—a weed. 
Nevertheless, the blooms as magni- 
fied by the artist show the flower to 
be of unusual beauty. 


Queen Anne's Lace is a fall flower 
and so by roadside and in fields one 
will note these beautiful blooms. In- 
deed, it is difficult to draw the line as 
to what constitutes a flower and what 
constitutes a weed. It is quite in- 
teresting to hear our members who 
attended the National TEPS Con- 
ference at Lawrence, Kansas, report 
that on several occasions the tables 
were decorated with beautiful bou- 
quets of Queen Anne's Lace. 

The other fall flower which is used 
to complement the wild carrot is the 
Yarrow. The Yarrow is much less 
common and less conspicuous than 
the wild carrot. Perhaps its distinc- 
tive quality is that it is so different. 
There is nothing graceful or flowing 
about the Yarrow. Indeed, it is an 


individualist — upright and almost 
stern in appearance except for its 
lacy leaves. 


The flowers are on erect, terminal 
corymbs and are small white or occa- 
sionally rose-colored flowers. In fact, 
one does not get the impression of 
flowers but rather a cluster of small 
beads. Nevertheless, it holds its own 
on the banks by the side of the road 
and can readily be identified by acrid 
odor as one plucks the blooms or 
presses the leaves. 

They tell us the Yarrow was intro- 
duced from Europe and has been 
used for medicinal purposes as a tonic 
and astringent, and an ointment for 
dressing wounds. 

During the year, our artist will be 
using other of our common wild 
flowers. Obviously the number used 
will be in very small proportion to the 
number possible for the different 
kinds of wild flowers even in Penn- 
sylvania are reckoned in the thou- 
sands. We consistently think of them 
as wild flowers yet in reality they are 
the ancestors of most of our common 
garden and ornamental plants. 
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ANNOUNCING. . . 
A NEW UNIT 


in the 
ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL 
READING 
SERIES 


A new, interesting unit of three 
readers and workbooks combined — 
Truck Farming — is in preparation for 
December publication. The Rochester 
Occupational Reading Series has proved 
to be the ideal aid for reluctant and re- 
tarded readers. Practical problems stu- 
dents face in different occupations are 
considered. Each series is on 3 levels of 
difficulty. 


e Bakeries 
e Gas Stations 
e Restaurants and Cafeterias 
e Supermarkets 


e and soon Truck Farming, 
our fifth unit. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLE PAGES! 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCES — 


Our Educational Dilemma 
by Louis Di Carlo 


“The three requisites that all edu- 
cation should impart above all else, are: 
first, a philosophy; second, an attitude; 
and third, a method of approaching, at- 
tacking, and solving problems.” 

From this background, Dr. Di 
Carlo, the 1959 J. Richard Street lecturer 
at Syracuse University, discusses the short- 
comings and dilemmas prevalent in educa- 
tion today. He gives his recommenda- 
tions for solutions and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy for further reading. 

Bound $2.00 Paper $1.00 


Frontiers of Elementary 


Education VI $1.75 


Frontiers of Secondary 


Education IV $2.25 















SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 





| SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 
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“How much more lively these incentives have made the classes!” 


Casper, Wyoming 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy, Director of Education 
TIME Classroom Program 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, New York 


Dear Mrs. Tweedy: 


The TIME Classroom Program is a wonderful sparkplug for a current affairs or history class ... 
I have always used TIME as the backbone for the study of current news but I was not aware of your testing and 
awarding system until this year. You have no idea how much more lively these incentives have made the classes . . « 
Our Man of the Year discussions were really competitive. Students campaigned for their candidates . . . 


Sincerely, 
. (TaubicN Fol 


@eeeereseeeeseeeeeeeeesee se eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


Liveliness...curiosity...competitive discussions—arent these what you want to 
create in your classrooms? But with all the other demands on your time it is 


almost impossible to do this entirely on your own. 


That’s why thousands of teachers like Miss Peyton have turned so enthusiastically 
to the TIME Classroom Program. Please consider this a cordial invitation to join 
them, for we feel that you too will find your students taking a lively personal 
interest in the news, thanks to the quizzes, charts, maps, and reports the TIME 
Classroom Program makes available to you. And like Miss Peyton’s classes, we feel 
yours too will want to compete for awards in the annual Current Affairs Test, and 


to campaign for their “Man of the Year” candidates. 


By ordering TIME for your students, you will receive all these provocative, 
informative teaching aids plus your own complimentary desk copy of TIME. At 
the same time your students will be able to subscribe at the special classroom rate, 


for savings up to 45% of the regular price. 


We will be happy togive yous)  - > Oe eee =e 
PPy [08 y Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy, Director of Education 


TIME Classroom Program 
Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, New York 


Please send me my copy of the TIME Summer Review 
Quiz and your brochure on the TIME Classroom Program. 


free copy of the TIME Summer 
Review Quiz—an example of a 
Classroom Program teaching aid 


—free of charge, as well as more 


Name 





details about the Classroom Pro- 
Name of School 





gram itself if you will fill out 


School’s Address 





State or 
City. Zone. Province 





the coupon. 
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Your Problem Is People---- 
Hous Your Social pbrithmetic? 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


EOPLE are the most important part 
Pi your school. And all problems 
are human problems. Add together 
these two items and you come up with 
the answer—As you go into the new 
term of school this September, your 
problem is people. 


Appreciate the People 


A clergyman, facing empty pews 
Sunday after Sunday, protested, “I’m 
weary of preaching to a lot of conse- 
crated timber.” Likewise, without 
people, your school building would 
stand like a silent sepulcher—and 
about as promising, too. Without 
people, your curriculum would be 
meaningless, your playgrounds idle, 
your busses empty, and your school 
philosophy utterly futile. Yours 
would be a ghost school. 

Yes, your problem is always people 
—pupils and teachers, supervisors 
and administrators, parents and citi- 
zens, and a dozen other categories of 
people associated with the fabulous 
enterprise of Education. And this 
is true of anyone and everyone who 
has a role in administering, operating, 
or teaching in a school. 

Once you solve the human equa- 
tion, you are well on your way to 
reaching the goals you have set for 
this year. Hence, the problem of 
people must have priority in Sep- 
tember. To the extent you master it, 
to that extent your many problems 
will diminish; to the extent that you 
do not, your problems will multiply. 
It may be only a cheery good morn- 
ing, an inquiry about personal wel- 
fare, asympathetic listening to a sum- 
mer vacation experience—but it must 
have the sincere and solid down to 
earth quality of a warm handclasp 
that vibrates with good will and 
comradeship. And this feeling must 
be present on every occasion that 
brings one personality in contact with 
another. 


Idealize the Real 


A factor which gives special force 
to the emphasis on human feeling in 
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all school relationships is the tempo of 
the times. If | were asked to charac- 
terize the tempo of America today, | 
would have to say it is a lively com- 
bination of power and speed, mass 
living and mechanical ingenuity, 
money and pleasure, combined with 
a spirit of reckless adventure. Such 
a combination of forces induces ten- 
sions, hypertensions, neuroses and 
hysteria, fear and suspicion. 

We have learned to fly in the air 
like birds, and swim in the sea like 
fish. We must also learn how 
to live and work together on the earth 
like men. Someone remarked that 
if you live beyond babyhood in this 
age, chances are one hundred to one 
you won't be killed by kindness. 
Perhaps hardening of the heart kills 
more people than hardening of the 
arteries. What we must do in school 
and elsewhere is not so much to real- 
ize the ideal as to idealize the real. 
This calls for greater emphasis on 
wholesome attitudes and motives, 
courtesy and sincerity, thoughtful- 
ness and understanding—yes, even 
gentle kindness and care in our per- 
sonal and professional relations with 
each other. 

These are the factors of social 
arithmetic. 


Our schools must somehow produce 
Not only better thinking, 
But also better feeling; 
Not only civilization of the mind, 
But also civilization of the heart. 


The question recurs, “How's your 
social arithmetic?” Here are some 
applications: 


Kindle Friendliness 


Every school is a fertile field 
for friendship, and life has few ex- 
citements equal to that of making a 
new friend. Friendship is a condi- 
tion of perfect trust. A friend is one 
who understands you and still is! 
So don't spend all your time loving 
your enemies — try treating your 
friends better, too. Of course, maybe 
you should love your enemies—it'll 
drive ‘em crazy! 


A smile means the same to a teacher 
as it does to a pupil—or to a super- 
intendent or parent. It is a curve 
that can set many things straight— 
and besides it adds to your face value. 
And what a better school it would be 
if instead of pointing the finger, we'd 
extend the hand! 

Telling folks. where to get off 
is not the best way to get on. Fact 
is the more hot arguments you win, 
the fewer warm friends you'll have. 
The only people you should want to 
get even with are those who have 
helped you. 


Try Kindness 


The American who was entertain- 
ing an Englishman queried, ‘What 
do you think of clubs for women?” 
The Britisher replied, “I suppose 
they re all right—but shouldn't you 
try kindness, first?” 

The milk of human kindness should 
flow freely in every school system. 
Kindness is the language the deaf can 
hear and the dumb can understand. 
It is a hard thing to give away. It 
usually comes back to you. No man 
is poor who has eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and a heart to understand. 
When God measures man, He puts the 
tape around the heart, not the head. 
Perhaps it would help us all to be 
kind if we remember that everyone 
we meet is fighting a hard battle. 

| sometimes doubt the goodness 

Of that everlasting bore, 
Whose love embraces all mankind 
But skips the man next door. 

When it comes to doing for others, 
some people will stop at nothing. 
A thoughtful deed changes the nature 
of the whole day. “Security,” accord- 
ing to the Sociologist, “is just the 
number of people you've been helpful 
to.’ You have not lived a perfect 
day unless you have done something 
for someone who will never be able to 
repay you. It is when we forget our- 
selves that we do things that are 
remembered. 
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A small boy had been told that 
we are here in the world to help 
others. “Then,” he asked, “what are 
the others here for?” 
| never forget a favor 

Although | must admit it 
Does seem to have more flavor 


When I’m the one who did it. 


Cultivate Confidence 


One of the qualities all teachers 
should have is that they should be 
relaxed and pleasant—go about their 
work with pleasure, cultivate con- 
fidence rather than fear, belief rather 
than doubt, greet others with a word 
of encouragement, be happy in the 
present and confident of the future. 
This will make us all happier and 
keep us healthier—and prolong life. 

When asked if he had any hard and 
fast rules for the White House staff's 
behavior, President Eisenhower re- 
plied, “Yep, and they're very simple. 
I want everybody smiling around 
here. Always take your job serious- 
ly; but never yourself!” 


React Maturely 


I am more and more convinced 
that in our profession happiness de- 
pends more on the way we meet 
events than on the nature of the 
events themselves. Any person— 
pupil, teacher, parent, official—re- 
mains immature, whatever his age, 
as long as he thinks of himself as an 
exception to the human race. Uncle 
Enoch says, “Ef you keeps on havin’ 
your own way, chances are you'll 
wind up havin’ that—and_ nothin’ 
else.’ So, if we can't always get 
what we like, we can like what we 
get. To be without some of the 
things we want is an indispensable 
part of happiness. 

Your failures won't harm you 
until you start blaming them on 
others. The unpardonable sin is 
conceit. The person who knows every- 
thing has a lot to learn. You have 
to be little to belittle. “The man who 
talks about his inferiors—hasn't any. 
An egoist, they say, is a man who in- 
sists on talking about himself when 
you would like to be talking about 
yourself. 


Accent the Positive 


Accent the positive if you want 
to get the most out of your work. To 
play the optimist will make you one, 
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for you can't spread sunshine without 
getting some of it on yourself. Be- 
sides, a cold stove never heated a 
room. 

“If you carry your love of people 
with you to the piano,” advised 
Liberace’s mother, “they will love 
you back.” Teachers will experience 
the same reaction when they show 
interest and appreciation for their 
colleagues’ work, when they share 
advantages, smile when they do 
favors, or show newcomers the ropes. 
Try chumming up with those whom 
you can help rather than only with 
those who can help you. When you 
help someone to climb a difficult hill, 
you somehow arrive at the top your- 
self. 

Keep your glasses clean, and look 
for the good in people. Also, look 
on the bright side of life--if there's 
no bright side, polish up the dark 
side. And don't tell your troubles 
to others. Most of ‘em don't care a 
hang, and the rest are glad of it! 
Neither will swallowing your pride 
ever give you indigestion. 


Inspire with Enthusiasm 


“We know he is a great leader,” 
remarked a teacher of his superin- 
tendent, “because when we are with 
him we ourselves feel bigger.” Such 
a leader won't know whom you're 
talking about if you call him ‘The 
Boss.” He's the kind that inspires 
his associates with enthusiasm, de- 
pends on good will to get action, and 
coaches his people along the way. 
If you ask him what kind of outfit he’s 
heading, he'll quickly tell you, “the 
best doggone bunch of people in the 
country.” And when this opinion 
gets around, all his followers will 
“knock themselves out” trying to 
live up to it. You see, when you 
tell a man he’s brave, you help him 
to become so. 


Generate Good Will 


RTP is a formula that works won- 
ders in any school. Translated, it 
means the Right Treatment of People. 
Magical are such expressions as ‘| 
am proud of you,’ ‘What is your 
opinion,’ and “Congratulations.” 
Said Mark Twain, “I can live three 
months on a nice compliment.” All 
doors are open to courtesy. Tact is 
the knack of making a point without 
making an enemy. A good cup of 


coffee will get a town further with a 
stranger than a nifty boulevard. 

The most powerful drugs are not 
found on the shelves of the apothe- 
cary. You find them in the diction- 
ary—they are words. Words can start 
wars, words can make peace. Words 
can poison, words can heal. Words 
lead men to the pinnacles of good, or 
plunge men to the depths of despair. 
A Japanese proverb says, “The 
tongue is but three inches long, yet 
it can kill a man six feet high.” 

Perhaps half the people who are 
sick today need the scalpel of the 
spirit more than sulfa, aspiration 
more than aspirin, and prayer more 
than pills. The tonic for these people 
whether in school or out, can be ad- 
ministered only by those who wish 
to scatter joy and not pain around us. 

When you express good will you are 
oiling the machinery of your life and 
also the lives of those around you. 
It is not what you have, but what 
you enjoy that constitutes your 
abundance. No man is a failure 
who is enjoying life. It is a mark of 
intelligence, no matter what it is 
you are doing, to have a good time 
doing it. There isn't much fun in 
medicine, but there's a good deal of 
medicine in fun. 


Work Creatively 


The highest reward for a school- 
man's toil is not what he gets for it, 
but rather what he becomes by it. 
For happiness does not come from 
possessions, but from our apprecia- 
tion of them. It does not come from 
work, but from our attitude toward 
that work. It doesn't even come 
from success, but from the personal 
growth we attain by that success. 

A person does not find life worth 
living. He makes life worth living. 
The real world we live in is that inside 
us, and that world we create our- 
selves. One of the most tragic things 
I know is that all of us tend to put 
off living. We dream of some magical 
rose garden over the horizon instead 
of enjoying the roses that are bloom- 
ing outside our window today. 

Miracles are for those who believe 
in them, and the most magnificent 
miracle of life is the more we give 
and do, the more we have and are. 


Engender the Crew Spirit 


All problems are human problems. 
(See People, page 35) 





NEA Delegates Approve | 
National Study of Education 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


HE NEA Convention in St. Louis, 

June 28 to July 3, held special in- 
terest for Pennsylvanians. Serving 
the Association as First Vice Presi- 
dent and President-elect for the past 
year was W. W. Eshelman, Upper 
Dublin Township, Fort Washington. 
For many years Doctor Eshelman 
was chairman of the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, a member of 
the Core Committee of the NEA 
on Resolutions, and Chairman of 
the NEA Committee in 1956. 

Under the revised bylaws the 
president-elect becomes president the 
following year. It was with great 
satisfaction that the more than three 
hundred delegates and their friends 
attending the NEA Convention saw 
Doctor Eshelman accept the presi- 
dency of the NEA at the closing ses- 
sion on Friday evening. 

We are happy that Doctor Eshel- 
man’s qualities of leadership will 
accrue to the program and activities 
of the NEA during the current year. 


National Survey of Education 


The sessions of the NEA reflected 
the tempo of the present and its 
problems geared to the theme “‘Qual- 
ity Teaching Opens Windows on the 
World.” 

In speaking to the opening general 
session of this 97th NEA Convention, 
President Ruth Stout of Kansas said 
it would be necessary to employ the 
educative process to bring the real up 
to the ideal. Speaking on the topic 
“Breakthrough to Reality,” Presi- 
dent Stout urged the Assembly to 
show tolerance and respect, to elimi- 
nate friction, to abide by the demo- 
cratic process, to give unselfish serv- 
ice, and to have faith in the pro- 
fession’s mission. 

In discussing the criticisms of edu- 
cation today, she said, “Perhaps we 
must be more discriminating in what 
we do with the criticisms of educa- 
tion today. Any criticism is good 
which is designed to help us achieve 


reasonable goals. That criticism 
which is based on evaluation and can 
be used objectively to improve the 
schools, we must heed and act upon. 
And to it we must add our own 
evaluation. That criticism which is 
the outgrowth of isolated instances 
and over-generalization, or comes 
from specific segments of the public 
that fail to understand the total 
role, or the varied roles of the school 
program—that criticism based pri- 
marily on a narrow concept, limited 
experiences, selfish motives—must 
also be heeded.” 

In her address, Miss Stout spoke 
of a proposed long-range study of 
present educational programs to de- 
termine what changes were needed. 
She said that the project should be 
more than just a national survey and 
would range from specifics to general 
philosophy. It is expected that the 
project, which was approved by the 
Representative Assembly of the NEA, 
will take three or four years to com- 
plete. The Association earmarked 
$50,000 for the study's exploratory 
first year. 

General sessions heard presenta- 
tions of the impact of change on edu- 
cation, this is our world, and federal 
support for our schools. 

In all, almost 800 sessions devoted 
to all phases of education were held. 
Ten thousand participants, 5,000 
of whom were delegates, spoke out on 
what they think American schools 
should have on terms of curriculum, 


facilities, teachers, administrative 
procedures, special services, and 
finances. 


Representative Assembly 


The business sessions highlighted 
two major issues—support of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill (S.2 and H. R. 
22) and integration. 

Support for the Murray-Metcalf 
bill came to the fore at the business 
session on Tuesday morning when 





Arthur Corey, California, called for 
immediate and strong support be- 
cause of its broad-purpose, large- 


fund provisions. Corma Mowrey, 
West Virginia, moved that the dele- 
gates pledge immediate efforts to ob- 
tain immediate passage of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. Immediately the micro- 
phones were crowded with delegates 
to second the motion. It was passed 
by a resounding vote. 

Responding with action rather than 
words, thousands upon thousands of 
letters and telegrams were sent to 
leaders in the United States Congress 
and to individual members of the 
House and Senate by their respective 
constituents. A check of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation at its final busi- 
ness meeting on Thursday afternoon 
indicated that several thousand com- 
munications had been sent by Penn- 
sylvania delegates to members of 
Congress urging passage of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill without modifica- 
tion. 


Resolution on Integration Debated 


It was evident from the beginning 
of the convention that integration 
would be a topic of intense considera- 
tion when the resolutions would be 
presented. The open hearings of the 
Resolutions Committee were at- 
tended by more than seven hundred. 
Members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee appeared before the Board 
of Directors asking guidance on sev- 
eral basic statements of policy. The 
report of the Resolutions Committee 
was presented at the third and fourth 
business sessions on Friday. 


Debate on the resolution on in- 
tegration was, indeed, of high quality. 
There were those who proposed that 
a stronger resolution be adopted. 
There were those who supported the 
wording of the present resolution. 
The final action of the St. Louis Con- 
vention on integration was as follows: 


1. A strengthening of the resolu- 
tion — Public Education in 
America 
2. The acceptance of the resolution 
—lIntegration in the Public 
Schools—as adopted at the 
last three NEA Conventions 
3. Action by the Board of Di- 
rectors authorizing the as- 
sembling of all available stud- 
ies on integration. 
Notwithstanding the general im- 
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pression that the position of the NEA 
on integration remained unchanged, 
it would appear that a step forward 
has been taken in that the combined 
action of the Board of Directors and 
the Representative Assembly gave 
direction to the officers and Head- 
quarters Staff in the area of integra- 
tion which was heretofore not evident. 
This was enunciated by the following 
statement by Doctor Carr following 
the adoption of the integration resolu- 
tion: 

“First, | must say that to your 
chief executive officer sitting here, 
nearly two hours, this has been an 
occasion for immense pride. I would 
match the level of your discussion of 
this great issue, on both sides, for 
impartiality, for freedom from per- 
sonal animosity, and for clarity of 
analysis with that of any deliberative 
body in the world. This Representa- 
tive Assembly has given your staff, 
at least this member of your staff, 
a feeling of renewed confidence in 
what the free exercise of the demo- 
cratic process can accomplish under 
skilled and responsible leadership. 
This has been a great moment in the 
history of the Association. 

“Second, I want to say that after 
seeing the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Education Association adopted 
now for 29 consecutive years, I have 
come to the conclusion that some- 
times the spirit in which a resolution 
is carried into effect is often more im- 
portant than the exact text. 

“The Bylaws of the NEA place 
upon the Executive Secretary the re- 
sponsibility for directing its em- 
ployed staff in accordance with the 
policies authorized by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Therefore, it 
may be helpful, both to those in the 
majority and those in the minority 
in this discussion if I state the spirit 
of administration to be applied to the 
policy directives the staff now has. 

“It is my understanding that the 
NEA, in the conduct of its own affairs, 
will accept no form, nor shadow, nor 
substance of discrimination among 
the members of the Association. 

“It is my understanding that the 
resources of the NEA will be made 
available to any teacher who may 
be unjustly treated as the result of 
any local problem, following the usual 
channels of consultation with the 
affiliated state and local associations, 
to defend the rights of teachers to 
express their own opinions outside 
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the classroom and to conduct pro- 
fessional affairs within the class- 
rooms, whether those opinions hap- 
pen to agree with those of the ma- 
jority of the community, or not. 

“It is my understanding that the 
NEA believes that the public schools 
of this country must be maintained 
and that the resources of the Asso- 
ciation shall be devoted to unstinting 
support of state and local affiliates 
when they seek to maintain the es- 
tablishment of an open public school 
system in every part of the United 
States. 

And lastly, | think you have said 
to us who work for you on the staff 
that the NEA remains now, as it was 
when we came to St. Louis, a strong 
and united body determined to deal 
with its own problems in its own way, 
and to make its own contribution to 
that unity in our nation which is in- 
dispensable if the whole institution of 
freedom is to survive. You have said 
that the unity of the NEA is im- 
portant to each and every one of you, 
that your staff should strengthen 
and broaden that unity, not just 
for the Association itself but also 
because the unity of the teachers of 
this nation is essential to the unity 
of the nation itself. 

“These, Madam President and 
delegates, are some of the inferences 
which your Executive Secretary draws 
from the action just taken. I hope 
this explanation of the way I look at 
our marching orders may be of help 
as you evaluate this meeting.” 

Other resolutions that were de- 
bated were merit rating and the 
granting of franchise to youth eight- 
een years of age. 


Speakers’ Quotes 


Charles Malik, President of the United 
Nations General Assembly—Friends 
are not bought and sold, nor can they 
be bribed. I am pleading for a 
hundred colleges sponsored or sup- 
ported by America throughout the 
lands of the East. I plead for a 
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Pictures of the exhibit in PSEA 
Headquarters room in St. Louis which 
won for the Association one of the 
coveted Willard E. Givens trophies. 
Ruth Stout, President of the NEA, 
hands Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 


Secretary of PSEA, the cup while 
President Addleman stands by. 
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thousand libraries, for existing Ameri- 
can colleges and institutes strength- 
ened fivefold, for America to transmit 
not only the products of technology 
but the theory and technique of 
technological creativity. 

Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., Vice President 
of Kaiser Industries Corporation—We 
cannot have the kind of educational 
system we need—without money. 
We can spend more, and we should. 
And a greater proportion of this mon- 
ey may well have to come from fed- 


eral sources. This is a national 
problem. All phases of our economy 
—federal, state, and local—must 


band together into a partnership to 
provide us with the funds needed 
John W. Gardner, President of Car- 
negie Corporation—We shall develop 
a habit of living with change, and we 
shall come to a better understanding 
of what we must do to guide and 
channel change. Teachers will have 
to be the first to say that the old 
ways are not good enough and that 
continuous adaptation is the only 
effective and the only worthy path to 
survival. 


Pennsylvania Participation 

More than three hundred Pennsy]l- 
vanians participated officially in the 
activities of the Convention. They 
joined Sunday night in a Pennsyl- 
vania get-together. On Friday night 
a reception was held to honor Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eshelman in which we 
were joined by Wisconsin to honor 
President-elect Clarice Kline. 

The Pennsylvania delegation met 
in three business sessions. Tuesday 


morning A. Nelson Addleman was 
elected chairman of the delegation 
and G. Baker Thompson served as 
Howard 


co-chairman. S. Stewart, 





New Castle, was elected to the Reso- 
lutions Committee and G. Baker 
Thompson was elected NEA State 
Director. 

At the Wednesday morning and 
Thursday afternoon meetings the 
delegates discussed amendments to 
the bylaws, standing rules, resolu- 
tions, the budget, and other items to 
come before the delegates in the 
business sessions. 


Pennsylvania Honored 

We are, indeed, happy to share 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion the leadership qualities of W. 
W. Eshelman, President of the NEA 
for 1959-60. Pennsylvania is hon- 
ored in the election of Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, an NEA State Director, to 
the NEA Budget Committee by an 
overwhelming vote of the Board of 
Directors. 

Pennsylvania was again among the 
five states awarded the Willard E. 
Givens Trophy for the best Head- 
quarters Room. Other states were 
Delaware, District of Columbia, IlIli- 
nois, and Texas. 

Then, too, Pennsylvanians were 
proud to see the flags of the states, our 
gift to the respective State Associa- 
tions at the Centennial Convention 
in Philadelphia, again in use during 
the NEA Convention. 


NEA Officers 

President, W. W. Eshelman, Pennsyl- 
vania 

President-elect, Clarice Kline, Wis- 
consin 

Treasurer, Lyman V. Ginger, Ken- 
tucky 

Executive Committee, John C. Evans, 
Jr., Utah; Margaret C. Schowen- 
gerdt, Missouri; Earl Funderburk, 
North Carolina 





At the NEA Convention—G. Baker Thompson, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, PSEA President 


A. N. Addleman, NEA President W. W. Eshelman, and Executive Secretary H. E. Gayman 
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Board of Trustees, F. L. Schlagle, 
Kansas 
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Clarice Kline 





NEA President-Elect Accepts 


In speaking to the members of the 
National Education Association as- 
sembled in convention at St. Louis, 
Clarice Kline accepted the high 
office of vice president and president- 
elect in the following words and ex- 
pressed her deep desire to serve the 
total profession: 

“Responsibility and concern for the 
problems of our educational world 
must be assumed by each of us. 
Edmund Burke once said, “The only 
thing necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.’ 
If someone believes and has the 
courage to speak, he can be heard. 
This I believe and this | have tried to 
practice in all of my professional life. 
We will get nowhere if we stand on 
the other side of the street. It has 
been said that in democracy there is 
no such thing as ‘they,’ it is always 
‘we. So we need to stop asking what 
are they (meaning the NEA) doing 
about the complex educational issues 
of 1959 and start asking what are we 
(meaning the NEA) doing. If we are 
truly concerned with the status of 
public education, we will not only 
know and care about our common 
cause, but also do something about it 
—locally, state-wide, nationally. 
Knowing, caring, and doing are marks 
of the true professional. What a 
man's mind can envision, he can find 
ways to accomplish. But if he cannot 
or does not dream dreams, he has 
nothing to accomplish. This is the 
challenge I would offer you.” 
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Peace Among Friendly Neighbors 


BEATRICE JONES 
Fourth Grade Teacher 


Benjamin Franklin Joint School 
Indiana 


E HAD fun during United Na- 
tions Week last October! While 
this was not my aim, there is nothing 
wrong with mixing pleasure with 
business. It was not my aim to ex- 
pect the children to understand the 
complexities and all about the dif- 
ferent councils of the U. N. Instead 
my aim was to teach them that 
everyone must work together and be 
kind and good to each other so that 
our world will be a better place in 
which to live. 

It was not difficult to find informa- 
tion and pictures to use for motiva- 
tion. The children liked the pic- 
ture of the U. N. building. They 
liked the blue and the white emblem. 
Then we discussed the motto: To 
Live ‘Together in Peace as Friendly 
Neighbors." Things happened so 
quickly I can scarcely remember 
what started the unit rolling, but 
when I caught my breath I| found 
we were knee-deep in activities. 


We Spell 

In spelling class, we memorized 
and wrote the motto for Friday's 
weekly test. 

In art class, we made a frieze of 
cut paper with the subject “Children 
of Other Lands.” Our art super- 
visor introduced the word “detail” 
and suggested the children use it in 


My fourth 
graders 
make flags 
of the 
Nations and 


the motto. 
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their cut figures. They did! One 
little boy, Roger, snipped some of his 
hair off and pasted it on a little Mexi- 
can boy he was making. 

We also made flags representing 
the nations in the U. N. Children 
love to share and they did just that. 
They brought in old muslin sheets 
and pillowcases and used waxed 
crayons on these. Some children 
were delighted when they could help 
a neighbor who didn't have any 
material. 

Several weeks before the children 
had formed bulletin board com- 
mittees. They had planned to choose 
their own theme. It so happened 
that the committee decided to make 
something for U. N. Week. When it 
was completed it was a creative cut- 
out display of the U. N. building on a 
background of blue. Surrounding 
the building was a white U. N. 
emblem. 


We Divide 

In arithmetic class, rulers flew 
when we decided to make the flags 
12” x 18”. The children found that 
a lot of the flags had three stripes. 
This worked out fine because that 
was exactly what we had been doing 
in arithmetic class — dividing by 
three. This was a living arithmetic 
problem. I believe all the children 
understand that eighteen divided by 
three is six. Also they understand 
that 18” is one and one half foot. 

In geography class, we identified 
the flag each made and located the 
nation on the map. 


In history class, we talked of our 
forefathers and about the different 
nationalities represented in our room. 
They were proud of their heritage. 
As one Hebrew boy said, “I would like 
to make Israel's flag because I know 
the most about it.” 

Our music supervisor had been in 
New York last summer and had 
visited the U. N. building so besides 
the songs she taught the children she 
had firsthand experiences to share. 


We Write 

Besides the regular stories we had 
in our room library about other lands, 
I was surprised when some of the 
children mentioned particular books 
they had seen in our large school 
library. They asked if they might 
get them. Later they shared these 
stories with the other children by 
giving reports. All this correlated 
very nicely with our reading class. 

The children did creative writing on 
the subject of the U. N. and I 
thought the stories were wonderful. 
They really had learned the message 
I had hoped they would. From their 
stories, I could tell they wanted to 
grow up ‘To Live Together in Peace 
as Friendly Neighbors.”’ 

One of the children wrote a note 
to our supervising principal and in- 
vited him to stop in and tell us about 
children of other lands. Also, they 
wanted him to share with them his 
ideas as to how he thought they could 
grow up to be good neighbors, not 
only with people in the United States 
but with people of all nations. 
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Pennsylvania's School Vision Screening Program-- 


GEORGE. E. MARTZ, M.D. 
Harrisburg 


ENNSYLVANIA school children this 
aay will be given a vision screen- 
ing examination. This new program 
of testing children’s eyes has been set 
up by the State Department of Health 
after consultation with eye specialists. 

The vision screening tests will be 
made by the school nurses. Some of 
the teachers in our schools will 
participate in this examination of the 
children’s eyes; others will want to 
know the basic facts concerning this 
new program adopted by the De- 
partment of Health. All teachers will 
want to know how they can help spot 
eye trouble before it progresses too 
far. 

As a group, teachers are well aware 
that defective vision, unnoticed, can 
seriously slow the child’s educational 
process as well as rob him needlessly 
of precious sight. 

The general purpose of the vision 
Screening program is to find and 
place under professional care all 
school children who may need eye 
care. These children are referred to 
an eye doctor for a thorough check- 
up. It is the eye doctor only who 
diagnoses and decides whether treat- 
ment is required in each case. 

Children taking the tests either 
pass or fail certain basic standards. 
A report is sent to the parent simply 
stating that the child has ‘‘failed the 
eye examination.’ No additional 
information should be given. 

Conditions teachers will find most 
prevalent in school children are far- 
sightedness, astigmatism, nearsighted- 
ness, and muscle imbalance. Extreme 
degrees of the latter are apparent as 
squint or cross eye. 


Dr. Martz is a member of the Con- 
servation of Vision Committee of the 
Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology. 
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Three Eye Tests 

The new vision screening tests are 
based on three important aspects of 
ocular function: visual acuity, hy- 
peropia or farsightedness, and muscle 
imbalance. Tests for these three 
functions are given in progressive 
order. 

If the child fails the visual acuity 
test given first, no further testing is 
necessary. The child is simply re- 
ported as having “failed the eye ex- 
amination. If he should pass the 
first test and fail the second, again 
the testing is stopped. 

Those teachers who work closely 
with the school nurse in giving the 
examination will doubtless be given 
detailed instructions on the three dif- 
ferent tests. The observation made 
by the teacher during the tests is of 
utmost importance in any follow-up 
program which may be necessary. fe 
Teacher Observation 

The school teacher must under- 
stand the limitations of the vision 
screening test. These tests will de- 
tect the majority of those pupils 
who have common visual difficulties. 
But they will not detect every pupil 
who has visual problems, nor will 
they detect pupils who have some of 
the less common visual defects. Thus 


What the Teacher Should Know 


the constant observation of the teacher 
is necessary to pick up these by-passed 
children and refer them for remedial 
eye care. 

Teachers who generally spend as 
much time with the school child as 
parents should observe their pupils 
carefully for any persistent signs 
or symptoms which suggest visual 
difficulty. The following should serve 
as checklist of possible trouble: 

@ child tries to brush away blur 

@ rubs eyes frequently 

e frowns a lot 

@ closes one eye repeatedly 

@ finds reading or close work difficult 

@ blinks more than usual 

@stumbles or trips over small ob- 
jects 

@cannot participate in games re- 
quiring distant vision 

@ squints frequently 

@ crossed eye 

@ red, encrusted, or swollen eyelids 

@ recurrent sties 

@ inflamed or watery eyes 

@ apparent difficulty in seeing black- 
board 

Children showing any of these 
signs should be seen by the school 
nurse. If she considers it necessary, 


the child might be further referred to 
the school physician. When the find- 





Preliminary group instruction is necessary in the younger group. 
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The visual acuity test is done at 20 feet using 
proper illumination. The window card is helpful 
in young children. 


ings of the nurse or doctor are con- 
sidered significant, the parents should 
be notified that the child should 
have a professional eye examination. 

In addition, all children with 
reading difficulties should be referred 
for a professional eye test. 


False Referrals 


One difficult problem in the vision 
screening program is the false referral. 
As with any subjective test involving 
the human factor, some pupils will 
be referred who are found not to need 
treatment. Most ophthalmologists 
(eye physicians) realize the limita- 
tions of the vision screening tests and 
know that such gross tests cannot 
be absolutely accurate in every case. 

When a referred child does not re- 
quire treatment, the doctor should 
explain to the parents the desira- 
bility and purpose of the vision 
screening examination. This explana- 
tion should keep parents from feeling 
that they were exposed to needless 
examination and expense. Tactful 
handling of the needless referral 
can make the parent feel confident in 
and satisfied, rather than unhappy, 
with the school medical program. 
Ophthalmologists, as a rule, assure 
parents that the teacher or school 
nurse making the referral, true or 
false, deserves credit for her con- 
scientious effort. After all, it is 
much better to find nothing than to 
overlook some serious eye disease. 
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Follow-Up Procedures 


Effective follow-up procedures are 
essential in any good vision screening 
program. The school administrator, 
teacher, physician, and nurse should 
participate in this phase of the pro- 
gram. In following up the test re- 
ports, it is important to bear in mind 
that the program is intended pri- 
marily to help pupils secure complete 
eye care by a qualified person. 

Frequently, parents will need coun- 
seling after they receive their child's 
school vision report. The teacher and 
nurse should explain that the child's 
failure to pass the vision screening 
tests suggests existence of an eye prob- 
lem. Whether the problem actually ex- 
ists, however, can be determined only 
through a careful and complete eye ex- 
amination. In reporting to parents, 
never at any time imply that glasses 
are needed. This only serves to 
strengthen the popular misconcep- 
tion that glasses are the cure-all for 
eye difficulties. 

The nurse will be in a position to 
counsel the parents concerning the 
specialists in this field in the school 
district. She will be able to explain 
the qualifications of an ophthalmolo- 
gist, an oculist, optometrist, optician, 
and an orthoptist. 

For best and most accurate results, 
a young child's eyes should be ex- 
amined under the effect of drops 
which relax the eyes. Only an 
ophthalmologist is licensed and trained 
in the use of this necessary medicine. 


The doctor's recommendations 
should be made available to school 
personnel. Some pupils will be found 
to have visual defects that cannot be 
fully corrected through treatment, re- 
fraction, or surgery. School person- 
nel should be informed about these 
pupils and a record kept with all the 
information about their visual status 
which would enable them to make 
necessary educational adjustments. 


It is trying to the parents and a 
waste of the doctors and nurses’ 
efforts to fail annually a child with 
an amblyopic or injured eye whose 
vision cannot be improved. 

A report from the eye doctor 
should be an informative, factual 
recommendation as to how the child 
with handicapped eyes can best com- 
plete his education. The report should 
state what the eye difficulty is, its 
prognosis, and the visual acuity with 
and without glasses. It should state 


whether special education is neces- 
sary, whether the student can con- 
tinue with regular classroom work, or 
whether he may need help in a special 
class for the partially seeing. The 
eye doctor should state whether the 
recommendations are restrictive as to 
reading, study assignments, or the 
location of the pupil in the classroom. 

This new policy of school vision 
screening is set up to discover and 
correct defects which are interfering 
with the child getting a complete 
education. Only with continued co- 
operation by all interested parties can 
this goal be realized. 

—-0— 


Superintendent Yingling 
Honored 


D. A. Yingling, former superin- 
tendent of Clearfield County schools, 
had completed 47 years of service in 
the public schools of the county when 
he retired in July, 1958.  Forty- 
three of these years were in the 
County Office; for 27 years he served 
as assistant county superintendent, 
and the last 16 years as county super- 
intendent. 

On May 15, the school adminis- 
trators of Clearfield and Centre 
Counties held a dinner meeting and 
presented Mr. Yingling with a smok- 
ing jacket and pipe. On October 23, 
the County School Directors Asso- 
ciation of Clearfield County held a 
dinner meeting and presented him 
with a reclining chair. 

These presentations were climaxed 
on November 6 when the Clearfield 
County Local Branch of the PSEA 
had a testimonial dinner. The teach- 
ers gave Mr. Yingling a reading lamp 
and a smoking stand. 

Paul G. Robinson, retired super- 
vising principal of Curwensville Bor- 
ough schools, spoke on behalf of the 
school administrators and the re- 
tired teachers of the county. Mrs. 
Sarah H. Woodling, a teacher in the 
Karthaus public school, spoke on 
behalf of the teachers of the county. 

pea 
Go Exploring in Books 


Explore the world! Discover why 
Planets whirl about the sky. 
Make new friends and meet new faces, 
Read of far-off, golden places. 
How people love, how fairies look— 
All the world is in a book! 
—Betty Miles, 
Written for Book Week, 1959 
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Rauelin's 


Threads Detached 


from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








IMPACT - 


Thomas Jefferson’s advice “to edu- 
cate and inform the whole mass of 
people,’ though uttered almost 200 
years ago, presaged the fabulous drama 
of the first day of school in September, 
1959. His statesmanship could en- 
vision the 43,000,000 youngsters traips- 
ing to school this September morning— 
enough children to form a parade 
10,000 miles long—enough to form 
a border of youth four-deep around the 
entire United States. 

As these children pour through the 
portals of 100,000 schools, they will 
be met by America’s 1,600,000 teach- 
ers. Here is the impact that will be 
heard around the world. Here is high 
drama—stirring, momentous, significant! 

What happens at this point of impact? 
Mutual curiosity. . .communication. . . 
understanding. Then a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a sunburst of oppor- 
tunity. Then follows a system of con- 
structive, cooperative activities for self- 
expression and self-development for 
the future citizen. . homebuilder. . . 
mechanic. . .technician. . .professional 
practitioner; for the future business- 
man, artist, executive, clergy, states- 
man—for the future American. 

What kind of American? That de- 
pends on the forces that are brought 
to bear on the minds and hearts of the 
43,000,000 children and youth who 
are sauntering to school this September. 

America marches on the feet of her 
youth. 


HAPPY VACATION? 


September is the month when the 
person who looks run down needs 
a vacation—or has just had one. It 
often consists of two months, which are 
too short, after which you are too tired 
to return to work, and too broke not 
to. The vacationer spends a few 
weeks on the sands, and the rest of the 
year on the rocks. 

Change is what a person wants on a 
vacation—and a lot of currency, too. 
Sometimes the biggest obstacle to plan- 
ning this year's vacation is the payments 
still due on last year's. Saying his 
farewell to friends, a chap off for a 
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holiday said, “We'll be back in about 
$250.” 


People go on vacation to forget 
things, and when they open their grips 
they find they did. Those who say 
“you can't take it with you,’ never saw 
a car packed for a family trip. It’s 
getting so a vacation is what you take 
to recover from the exhaustion of pack- 
ing for it. 

Two ladies had completed a costly 
Mediterranean cruise combining study 
and pleasure. One quite forgot she 
had been to Rome till her deck chair 
companion reminded her, “Don’t you 
remember dear—that’s where we fed 
the pigeons?’ 


BANNER FOR THE WISE 


“The most remarkable work ever 
struck by human intellect,” the Consti- 
tution was signed 172 years ago on 
September 17. It can be read in less 
than an hour, but it has guided our 
nation through almost two centuries— 
and is still a banner to which the wise 
and the honest can rally. 

Designed to “establish justice... 
provide for the common welfare... 
secure the blessings of liberty...” 
for all—the Constitution was not made 
for one generation, but for posterity. 

The American school boy, growing 
up in the shadow of the Constitution, 
has one great advantage—the freedom 
to ask, to challenge, to refuse to think 
by rote. He will be asked in school 
to discuss all manner of subjects and to 
express his own opinions. He will be 
urged to examine a variety of princi- 
ples, theories, and traditions. He will 
read widely and be concerned with 
current affairs—political, social, eco- 
nomic—scientific, cultural, and philo- 
sophic. He will argue with his school- 
mates and examine critically simple- 
sounding propositions that are claimed 
to be self-evident. 

The American boy has this ad- 
vantage over millions of others on the 
globe. But the Constitution is no 
stronger than the people. Hence, on 
this historic anniversary—Constitution 
Day—we rejoice in the patriotism 
and foresight of those courageous 


Americans who created this instrument 
of our freedom, and pray that those 
who inquire about our stewardship 
in the next century may likewise rejoice 
in our jealous love of Constitutional 
liberty. 


JOHNNY'S BACK 


September is the time of year when 
children get out from under mother’s 
feet and into a teacher's hair. In 
other words, school days are the 
happiest of your life—provided, of 
course, your youngsters are old enough 
to go. 

One teacher complained, “Not only 
is he the worst behaved boy in school, 
but he has a perfect attendance record.” 
One little fellow’s composition on the 
care of teeth read: “See your dentist, 
brush your teeth daily, and watch out 
for shovers at the drinking fountain.” 

The seventh-grader was reproved and 
sent to the washroom to get rid of his 
bubble gum. As he marched out, he 
heard the muffled voice of a little wise- 
acre, “Have gum. Will travel.” 

A tot sized up the first day's agenda 
thus: First, we have to be in our seats 
when the bell rings. Next, we say 
the morning prayer and the Pledge to 
the Flag. Next, we sing America. 
Then our Principal does the com- 
mercial. 


“ONE OF US” 


Hundreds of illustrious names bright- 
en the annals of education, but few 
excel that of William Holmes McGuffey 
in reaching the lives of every man, 
woman, and child of his time—and 
after. His now famous Readers and 
Spellers formed the literary tastes of 
millions of Americans. McGuffey was 
a teacher's teacher. 

Born 159 years ago, September 23, 
1800, at Claysburg, he attended Stone 
Academy, Darlington, and in 1826 
graduated from Washington College— 
all in Pennsylvania. 

His career was spent entirely in 
education. 

Thus, McGuffey was truly ‘‘one of 
us’ in residence, career, and in spirit. 
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Educational 
Interests 








The President's Message 


September is an important month 
for the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. During the month of 
September, we conduct our annual 
membership enrolment. In _ each 
school district, we should take this 
responsibility seriously and 
diligently for 100% membership on 
all levels of our professional organiza- 
tions—local, county, State, and na- 
tional. In numbers we achieve unity 
and strength and at no time in the 
history of education do we need unity 
and strength more than at the 
present. 

Membership in our professional 
Associations is not only an ethical 
obligation, but also a source of eco- 
nomic advantage. Membership is an 
ethical obligation in that through our 
professional Associations we experi- 
ence opportunities to improve our 
services to the children. Member- 
ship is a source of economic ad- 
vantage for educators in that through 
our Associations we achieve profes- 
sional benefits which give us security 
and proper status. Thus we realize 
the importance of 100% membership 
on all levels of our Associations. 

For evidence of the necessity for 
100% membership in our professional 
Associations on all levels, we should 
examine the achievements of the past 
as well as the possibilities of the 
future. We should evaluate care- 
fully such outstanding past achieve- 
ments as constantly increased man- 
dated salary scales on the State and 
local levels, tenure of position, re- 
tirement provisions, sick and other 
sabbatical leaves, professional pro- 
tection, and many other benefits. In 
fact, the benefits from the work of our 
professional Associations in the past 
far surpass any dues or assistance in 
which we have invested our money, 
time, and effort. 

Past professional achievements 
point to the future. In the future 
we shall maintain our gains and also 
deal with such important problems 
as increased subsidies to school dis- 
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work’ 


tricts, increased salary scales, im- 
proved retirement provisions, pro- 
fessional rights, assessed value of 
property, taxation, and many, many 
other problems. The future of our 
professional Associations is full of 
challenge, opportunity, and profes- 
sional growth. As a result, no one 
can ethically and honestly decline 
membership in our Associations. 
Everyone shares the professional 
benefits from the work of our Associa- 
tions and as a result everyone should 
ethically and honestly share at least 
in the membership dues. 

Personally, I would like to express 
my confidence in the PSEA. The 
PSEA has represented the educators 
of Pennsylvania for over a century. 
For 35 years of that time, | have 
watched the PSEA diligently work for 
the professional improvement of edu- 
cators. Often in Pennsylvania the 
odds against professional achieve- 
ment have been unusually strong, but 
regardless of the opposition, we have 
made many excellent gains. With a 
new and impressive headquarters, an 
increased executive staff, expanded 
services, and other phases of growth, 
the PSEA will continue to serve the 
membership efficiently and will in the 
future become a great bulwark of edu- 
cation in the nation and entire world. 
We just can’t afford to miss participa- 
tion in the membership of the PSEA. 
—A.N. ADDLEMAN, President, PSEA, 
Allegheny County 


Geographic School Bulletins 


The first issue of the Geographic 
School Bulletin for the 1959-60 school 
year will be received October 5. 
Each Monday for 30 weeks, there 
will be a new, timely issue, with the 
exception of the Christmas and 
Easter holidays. 

The publication may be obtained 
by writing the School Service Divi- 
sion, National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D. C. Domestic sub- 
scription rate is $2 for 30 issues, 
October 5-May 16. 


How to Educate a Parent: 


Give Him 1959 AEW 
Materials 


They'll be the best-educated par- 
ents in the U.S.A. Theyll take 
“teacher tests’’ to find out how much 
they DON’T know about teachers. 
They'll learn the answers to questions 
most frequently asked about school 
boards. They'll find out the latest 
facts on foreign-language learning, 
what's new in adult education, how to 
be a wise voter on school issues, how 
to judge the quality of their children’s 
schools. 

Who are they? 

They're the estimated 26 million 
parents and other citizens who will 
attend local observances of American 
Education Week, November 8-14, 
1959. They'll receive this compre- 
hensive education on school matters 
via the lively new AEW macerials 
which cover the most newsworthy 
aspects of current education problems 
and are keyed to the 1959 AEW 
theme: 

‘Praise and Appraise Your Schools.’ 
Under this overall theme are seven 

daily topics: 

Sunday, November 8—THE CHILD: 
What Does Education Mean to 
Him? 

Monday, November 9—THE PAR- 
ENTS: How Can They Work for 
Better Schools? 

Tuesday, November 10 — THE 
TEACHER: What Is a Teacher? 

Wednesday, November 11 — THE 


PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: Who 
Are They? 
Thursday, November 12 — THE 


SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER: 

What Are His Responsibilities? 
Friday, November 13—-THE ADULT 

CITIZENS: How Can the Schools 

Serve Them? 

Saturday, November 14—THE VOT- 
ER: How Does He Make His 
Decisions on Education? 

National sponsors of American 
Education Week are the National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


Economics is like being lost in the 
woods. How can you tell where you 
are going when you don't even know 
where you are? 

—Arizona Progress 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candi- 
dates for the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board has submitted the 
names of Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
Perkasie, and J. Leonard Gaul, 
Allentown. 





@RosBert A. ROSENKRANCE is super- 
vising principal of the Pennridge 
Joint schools, Perkasie, Bucks County. 
He was formerly director of secondary 
education in the Pennridge Joint 
school system. 

From 1950-56 he was supervising 
principal of the West Reading schools. 
Prior to 1950, he had been super- 
vising principal of Nicholson borough 
schools, Wyoming County, and social 
studies teacher and coach at West 
Pittston High School. 

Mr. Rosenkrance, a graduate of 
Wheaton College, Illinois, with the 
A. B. degree, of Columbia University 
with the M. A. degree, has taken addi- 
tional work at University of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania State University. 

A member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board from 
1954 to the present time, Mr. Rosen- 
krance has been on the PSEA Coni- 
mittee on Retirement Problems since 
1948 and has served as its chairman. 
He is the candidate recommended by 
the 1958 House of Delegates in ac- 
cordance with the action of the 1950 
House. On motion of Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Beadling, Penn Township, the 
1950 House voted “that the PSEA 
House of Delegates each year recom- 
mend a candidate to the nominating 
committee of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board.” 
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@J. LEONARD GauL is a member of 
the maintenance department of the 
Allentown school district. He has 
served in this position for 32 years. 
Among his services in professional 
organizations are the following: Mem- 
ber of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee and State president of the 
Public School Employes’ Association 
of Pennsylvania. He has also served 
as counselor for teen-age groups. 


Pennsylvania Teachers 
Receive 


Valley Forge Medal 


Among 444 classroom teachers from 
public, private, and parochial schools 
throughout the nation who received 
Valley Forge Classroom Teachers 
Medals were 45 Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. The medal was awarded these 
teachers for exceptional work in 
teaching a better understanding of 
the American way of life. 

President of Freedoms Founda- 
tion Kenneth D. Wells described the 
medal as being in the shape of a dog- 
wood blossom, symbolic of the de- 
termined patriotism of the men of 
Valley Forge in 1777-78, suspended on 
a ribbon of our national colors. 

The teachers who received the 
award were nominated by members 
of their own communities. The 
nominations were evaluated by a 
National and School Awards Jury of 
Freedoms Foundation, which is com- 
posed of at least 30 individuals, 
one-third of whom are chief and asso- 
ciate justices of state supreme courts. 
The remaining two-thirds are the 
elected officers of national patriotic, 
veterans, and service club organiza- 
tions. 


The Pennsylvanians with the name 
of the school in which they teach are: 


Helen Barrow, Sunbury Area Junior High 
School 

Sara M. Berger, Collegeville-Trappe High 
School 

Sylvia M. Breth, Clearfield Area School 
District 

Leroy E. Bugbee, Wyoming Seminary 

Mildred Caldwell, Sharon High School 

Paul Leroy Caulwell, Ardmore Jr. High 
School 

Dorothy E. Covil, Wilkinsburg Senior High 
School 

Bertha Crowe, Lower Moreland Junior- 
Senior High School 

Mrs. Velva Daihl, Shippensburg Area 
Senior High School 

Clyde R. Dengler, Upper Darby High 
School 

Arthur R. Driedger, Shady Grove Junior 
High School, Ambler 

Warren Druckenbrod, Manheim Township 
Jr.-Sr. High School, Neffsville 

Sister M. Eufrida, Allentown Central 
Catholic High School 

Margaret C. Fairchild, Milton Area Joint 
Jr. High School 

Mrs. Helen M. Fetters, Charlestown Con- 
solidated School, Malvern 

Mrs. Thelma Garster, Washington School, 
Farrell 

Anton Glaser, Upper Moreland Sr. High 
School, Willow Grove 

Madge Henry, W. D. Gamble School, 
Sharon 

Mrs. Melva Parks Houchens, Leechburg 
High School 

Mildred E. Kelly, Williamsport Area Sr. 
High School 

Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, West Whiteland Con- 
solidated School, Exton 

Harold J. Koch, Hazleton Sr. High School 

Bessie Long, Somerset Joint High School 

A. Martha Matthews, Mohawk Area School, 
Bessemer 

Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, S. H. Hadley 
Elementary School, Sharon 

David F. McClelland, Grove City Sr. High 
School 

Jack McHugh, Muhlenberg Elementary 
School, Allentown 

Frederick D. Miller, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey 

Mrs. Marian E. Ottoson, Hermitage Ele- 
mentary School, Sharon 

Ralph D. Patterson, Commodore Perry 
Joint Area School, Hadley : 

Margaret Price, Ashland Public Schools 

Charles Deloss Ramsey, Bald Eagle-Nittany 
High School, Mill Hall 

Mrs. Carmelita C. Rettaliata, Curriculum 
Office, Board of Education, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Ella K. Rhoads, William Tennent 
High School, Johnsville 

E. Vernece Saeger, Sharon High School 

Jacob Melchior Sheads, Gettysburg High 
School 

Mrs. Edna G. Shinehouse, Owen J. Roberts 
Jr.-Sr. High School, Pottstown 

Mary M. Stever, Quakertown Community 
Joint Schools 

Myrtle Taschner, Spring City Elementary 
School 

Mrs. June K. Vance, Rockledge Jr. High 
School, Philadelphia 

Laura I. Weed, Northampton Area Joint 
High School 

Charles B. Williams, St. Clair Area Joint 


School 

Gladys K. Worth, Horace Scott Sr. High 
School, Coatesville 

Peter Yacyk, Ridley Twp. High School, 
Folsom 

William Yates, Latrobe High School 
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John Harris High School | 
Bellamy Award Winner 


John Harris High School, Harris- 
ourg, received the Bellamy Award 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania at a special presentation cere- 
mony held in the school auditorium 
on May 18. As the recipient, the 
High School will hold this honor for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
for 50 years. 

The purpose of the award is to 
honor Francis Bellamy, author of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America. The 
school which receives the award, 
which is a large American flag, is also 
honored. 

The award was established by 
Margarette Miller of Portsmouth, 
Virginia, who is biographer of Francis 
Bellamy. Selection of John Harris 
High School was based on the philoso- 
phy of John Harris, the college bound 
program, the cooperative attitude of 
the faculty, the fine relationship be- 
tween school and home, the out- 
standing work of the Parent Teacher 
Association, the guidance services, 
Hall of Fame, and the achievements 
of John Harris graduates. Helen J. 
Graeff, principal of the school, re- 
ceived the flag during the ceremony 
on May 18. 


Fulbright Scholarships 


Awarded 


The awarding of Fulbright Scholar- 
ships to four Pennsylvania students 
for graduate study abroad in 1959-60 
was announced recently by Paul L. 
Glatzert, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee on State Fulbright 
Scholarships. 

The four students receiving Ful- 
bright Scholarships are: 

Esther Louise Angus, Selinsgrove, 
a graduate of Bucknell University, 
who will study French literature at 
the University of Caen, France. 

Richard Joel Frankel, Philadelphia, 
a graduate of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, who will study water 
supply engineering at the Technical 
University of Delft, Netherlands. 

Helen Lida Smits, Philadelphia, a 
graduate of Swarthmore College, 
who will study English literature at 
the University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

Richard E. Truchses, Carlisle, a 
graduate of Muhlenberg College, who 
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will study history at the University 
of Gottingen, Germany. 

Approximately 1000 grants for 
graduate study abroad during the 
academic year 1959-60 will be awarded 
under the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

Of this total, each state is allowed 
to recommend four candidates for 
Fulbright Scholarships to the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the President. 

Exchange programs offering oppor- 
tunities to young Americans for 
study abroad are being conducted for 
the year 1959-60 with the following 
28 countries: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Chile, China (Republic of), Denmark, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, Spain, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The International Educational Ex- 
change Program also provides oppor- 
tunities for foreign students to study 
in American colleges and universi- 
ties and for an exchange of teachers, 
lecturers, research scholars, and spe- 
cialists between the United States 
and more than 70 foreign countries. 

Students wishing to study abroad 
for the 1960-61 academic year should 
consult the deans of their colleges 
about applications. Applications must 
be made between May | and No- 
vember |, 1959. 


Educator's Award of 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
international, announces the eighth 
Educator's Award of $1,000 granted 
biennially for outstanding books in 
education. Presentation of the award 
will be made at the convention of the 
Society in Bal Harbour, Florida, 
August, 1960 

The Award of $1,000 will be given 
for the most significant contribution 
to education written by a woman be- 
tween April 1, 1958, and April 1, 1960. 
All books which are to be submitted 
in nomination must be in the hands 
of the judges not later than May 1, 
1960. 

For further information, write Eu- 
nah Holden , executive secretary, Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, 416 West 
12th Street, Austin 1, Texas. 








Dear Miss North: 

What about this “multiple-track” 
program that some schools are starting? 
Does it have anything more than the 
ability grouping which we tried and 
discarded because it didn't work in 
most communities? 

Perplexed 
Dear Friend: 

If the multiple-track program does 
not have something more, it will be 
no more successful than the old 
system of A and B classes. 

One of the factors that defeated 
ability grouping was the failure to 
provide different materials for groups 
of differing abilities and the demand 
in some schools that all pupils com- 
plete the same amount of material 
and be evaluated by the same tests. 
An administrator who plans for 
multiple-track programs is committed 
to different texts, different units of 
work, different evaluative procedures. 

If the teachers do not believe in 
the worth of the pupils regardless of 
their ability to do academic work, the 
program cannot succeed. This is not 
a division into bright and dummy 
classes—where a teacher is honored 
by being assigned to a bright group 
and penalized by being assigned to 
teach the less advanced groups. 

Unless the school’s philosophy of 
providing for individual differences 
is clearly understood and reasonably 
well accepted by parents, it is not 
likely that any multiple-track pro- 
gram will operate successfully. In 
communities where ability to learn 
is related to social prestige, the factor 
that defeated ability grouping will 
defeat a multiple-track program. 

It is my opinion that multiple- 
track programs do have something 
more than former schemes of ability 
grouping. They have the educators’ 
sincere desire to provide educational 
experience which will permit each in- 
dividual to develop his capacities 
to the fullest. They have the edu- 
cators determination to succeed in 
finding an effective way to teach 
“all the children of all the people.” 

Sincerely yours, 


Moy Yoreh 
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PSEA'’s Professional Membership Certificate 


Harrisburg 











aa 22. Chale 


President 


Let's Set a Record 
in Membership 


We in education have many goals. 
We set these goals and strive to 
achieve them because we want our 
schools to be better and because we 
want teaching to become more clearly 
a profession. 

Our goals include such areas as 
improved financing for the schools, 
more reasonable teacher work load, 
higher standards, better salaries, and 
greater public understanding and 
support. 

How do we work to achieve these 
goals? Sometimes the work is done 
by a local association, as it wins 
support for a new school budget. 
Sometimes our state association moves 
us toward the goal, perhaps by win- 
ning an improvement in state legis- 
lation. Sometimes, a national public 
relations campaign or a_ national 
legislative victory brings the goal 
nearer through the work of our Na- 
tional Education Association. 

These may seem like separate ac- 
complishments by separate entities. 
But this is not the case. All of these 
professional groups work together, 
and their work is inseparably inter- 
related 

Probably your local association 
leaders attended leadership training 
conferences, sponsored by the state 
association, which helped them to 
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The professional membership certif- 
icate, as it appears here, in a suitable 
frame will be available for all mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association during 1959-60. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
proposes that each member of our 
PSEA make it known by having a 
framed certificate hanging on the 
wall near the teacher's or adminis- 
trator’s desk. 

The Committee feels that such a 
framed certificate will add _profes- 
sional stature to the individual con- 
cerned and to the educational proc- 
esses. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Local Branch Committee for the 
purchase of standard frames in bulk 
Details of the procedure in securing 
these frames and certificates will be 
forwarded to the President of each 
Local Branch. 





plan their work more effectively. 
They used research reports about 
salaries prepared by NEA, other 
financial data from the state associa- 
tion, and were helped by national and 
state publicity on the need for better 
salaries. They may even have called 
in state or national consultants to 
work with them. 

When your state association func- 
tions most effectively, it is with the 
help of services from NEA and with 
the strong support of every local 
association. In the same way, NEA 
depends upon the backing of all the 
teachers and all the local and state 
associations in every state. 

Just as a salary increase often 
depends upon cooperation of all our 
associations, so do gains in every 
field—in standards, prestige, better 
public support, smaller classes, re- 
tirement, job security. A united pro- 
fession can be the key to many doors. 

What do we mean by a united pro- 
fession? We mean active member- 
ship in all levels of our professional 
organization—local, state, and na- 
tional. The effectiveness and speed 
with which our goals are achieved 
depend upon the strength of our 
united profession. 

Let's set a record for professional 
unity in 1959-60! 

er ae 

Hope warps judgment in council, 

but quickens energy in action. 
—Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


“Right Angle”--- 
1959 NEA Film 

The 1959 NEA film is “Right 
Angle.’ This is the story of a news- 
paper reporter's rediscovery of the 
public school’s unique and vital role 
in a democracy. The film was pro- 
duced jointly by the Motion Picture 
Committee of the NEA and the Na- 
tional Association of State Teachers 
Associations. 

Orders for the film will be received 
by the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. The cost of the 
film in black and white is $75; in 
color, $170. 
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The 1959 General Assembly and Legislation 


In the May issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL we reported 
that the 314% sales tax was signed 
by Governor Lawrence Wednesday 
forenoon, April 15. It will be re- 
called that this was one of the several 
recommendations of the Tax Ad- 
visory Commission . 

Other recommendations were in 
bill form for consideration by the 
House where all tax measures must 
originate. 

As was anticipated agreement could 
not be reached on the specific recom- 
mendations that should be approved. 
Accordingly after much discussion 
and many conferences it was proposed 
that the tax issue be resolved, if pos- 
sible, by increasing the 314% sales 
tax rate to 4% and including addit- 
ional items. 

These decisions took form in a bill 
which in effect was an amendment 
to the selective 314% sales tax bill. 
All items in the original bill were in- 
creased from 314% to 4% and added 
as taxable items were alcoholic bev- 
erages, soft drinks, laundry, dry 
cleaning and pressing, and automo- 
bile inspection. 

It was estimated that this new tax 
proposal would raise an additional 
$148,500,000 to help the Governor 
balance his budget of approximately 
$1,900,000,000 for the fiscal period. 

With assistance from the Republi- 
can minority the 4% sales tax passed 
the House on August 5 by a vote of 
116-85. This measure was before the 
Senate for consideration as this re- 
port is written on August 15. 

Significant in the Republican cau- 
cus when the issue of support was dis- 
cussed was a persistent point of view 
by many of the Republican members 
that no support should be given the 
4% sales tax proposal unless there 
were guarantees that adequate funds 
be included to insure the passage of 
H. B. 1108, our Subsidy Bill. Al- 
though this position did not prevail 
we are grateful for the support that 
was given to H. B. 1108 by many of 
the Republican members in caucus. 

In fact the night before the pas- 
sage of the sales tax bill a Republican 
leader of the House said, “Even with 
this legislation we have not taken 
care of the schools. Even if there is 
$28,000,000 in this tax package it is 
not enough to put the schools in 
shape. An additional $200,000,000 
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will be required.” 

The subsidy and salary issues, 
therefore, from our point of view con- 
tinue to be the most important items 
of legislation to be considered at this 
session of the General Assembly. We 
are encouraged that the rank and file 
members of the House, both Demo- 
crat and Republican, feel the neces- 
sity of doing something for the 
schools before the session is con- 
cluded. We are discouraged, how- 
ever, that the leadership on both 
sides, Democrat and Republican, ap- 
parently has not sensed the necessity 
or accepted the responsibility of giv- 
ing the two major school proposals, 
subsidies and salaries, priority con- 
sideration. 

We are grateful to our members for 
interpreting the need of this legis- 
lation to our Legislators. Never be- 
fore have we had such wholehearted 
cooperation from the School Directors 
Association and our parent teacher 
groups. 

So long as the General Assembly is 
in session there is opportunity to 
plead our cause and that of the 
children of the Commonwealth to 
each member of the General Assem- 
bly, to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to the Governor. We 
cannot have quality education with- 
out quality support. In fact if 
$28,000,000 additional is the amount 
finally agreed upon by both parties, 
nothing will have been accomplished 
by this session of the General Assem- 
bly so far as meeting the financial 
needs of our school program. 


Pennsylvania Educators 
Retire 


At the close of the 1958-59 school 
year, many Pennsylvania educators 
with long years of service in the Com- 
monwealth schools retired. They 
were honored for their work in behalf 
of Pennsylvania children at many 
events. 

In the following list are the names 
and years of service (as received) of 
some of these individuals. The school 
is the one in which the final years of 
service were given. 

As space permits in PSJ, pictures 
and feature stories concerning these 
retired educators will be printed. 


YEARS 
46 Esther L. Boltz, third grade, Lin- 


coln school, Lebanon 


47 Robert Brown, superintendent, Dis- 
trict 4, Philadelphia 

31 Earle M. Cass, director, vocational 
education, New Castle 

40 Kathleen M. Connelly, 
grade, Galeton 

35 Margaret I. Crawford, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisbur 

37. Mrs. Laura S. 
grade, Galeton 

Mrs. Frances Culp, Lake-Lehman 
Area Jt. school, Lehman 

37. Verone H. Dodd, Lincoln school, 
Harrisburg 

36 Ross L. Edgar, Northern ele- 
mentary schools, Dillsburg 

John Frazier, McKees Rocks 
Mrs. Annamae Meyers Gilmartin, 
Carbondale 

51 Mary B. Goodenow, second grade, 
Muncy Borough 

39 John M. Grasse, principal, Penn- 
ridge H. S., Perkasie, Bucks Co. 

43 Mrs. Lucilla Scatchard Guan, Stew- 
art Jr. H. S., Norristown 

40 Thomas J. S. Heim, State Teachers 
College, West Chester 

40 J. Edward Hiller, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg 

30 Franklin L. Hoke, supervising 
principal, Lower Moreland school 
district, Huntingdon Valley 

23. Mrs. Elizabeth Horstick, second 
grade, Lincoln school, Lebanon 

Harry Howell, Lake-Lehman Area 
Jt. school, Lehman 
460 Adeline W. Irrgang, Northern ele- 
_ mentary schools, Dillsburg 
Gordon Johnson, Lake-Lehman Area 
Jt. school, Lehman 

46 a Blanche Kohl-Jester, Dravos- 

ur, 

37 Charlotte Lammel, Dravosburg 

35. George A. McCormick, superin- 

tendent, Norristown 

W. McCollough, mathematics 
teacher, Shenango Area schools, 

Lawrence Co. 

Mrs. Mary McKerihan, home eco- 

nomics, Hollidaysburg Sr. H. S. 

a McKinley, Mohawk Area 

Jr. H. S., Lawrence County 

35. C. Frances Malone, principal, 

Bridgeport Jr.-Sr. H.S. 

43 Earl B. Milliette, director, Di- 
vision of Fine and Elementary 
Industrial Arts, Philadelphia 

47 P. G. O'Connor, Jenner-Boswell- 
Jennerstown Je school district 

Mrs. Eva Rundell, Noxen grade 
school, Lehman 

43. Marie Smith, Edison Jr. H. S. 


second 


rippen, second 


5S. 


> 


Harrisburg 

45 Martha B. Smith, grade 4, Muncy 
Borough 

40 Max W. Wherry, principal, Mun- 
hall H. S 


44 Sara C. Wineman, second grade, 
Ft. McIntosh school, Beaver 
Elizabeth Wisser, truant officer, 
Dravosburg 


iis 


THomas J. S. Heim retired this 
year as a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, West Chester. 
Doctor Heim, who has been at the 
college 22 years, has served in various 
positions in Pennsylvania schools for 
40 years. He is planning to head the 
Department of Sociology at Eastern 
Baptist College, St. Davids, this next 
school year. 











WCOTP Audio-Visual 
Aids 


Without budging from their seats, 
students can peek inside the Kremlin, 
visit a Spanish bullfight, explore a 
jungle in Peru, go whale-hunting off 
the Norwegian coast, or listen to a 
Hungarian rhapsody—all through the 
use of films and records in the class- 
room. 

A catalogue of over 1200 films, film 
strips, slides, and records available to 
teachers has just been published by 
the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) in a volume entitled 
‘Audio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding.” 

The historical and cultural films 
included were recommended by teach- 
ers, diplomatic sources, and scholars 
for their accuracy and objectivity 
Representing 40 countries, they form 
the most comprehensive listing of 
this kind ever published. Research 
for the project took more than a 
year. 

WCOTP. hopes to foster inter- 
national understanding and sym- 
pathy by aiding in their world-wide 
distribution. The descriptions in- 
clude title, content, language, length 
of time, educational level, source, and 
price. 

Copies of the new volume, which 
can be converted into a card file sys- 
tem, are available for $2.50 each pre- 
paid from WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth 
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The Student PSEA organization in Pennsyl- 
vania elected officers for the 1959-60 year at its 
annual convention at the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, April 24 and 25. Margaret Garber 
(right) of Lebanon Valley College is president. 
James Rolls of Villanova University is vice 
president, and Beverly Reed of State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, is secretary. 





aes 


St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

WCOTP is an international con- 
federation of three-and-a-half million 
teachers in 70 countries. The Na- 
tional Education Association, repre- 
senting U. S. teachers, is the largest 
affiliate. 


PTA Offers Memorial 
Scholarships 


This fall, 14 young men and 
women will enroll as freshmen in the 
14 Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
leges on four-year scholarships given 
by the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The scholar- 
ship is worth $150 per year or, for the 
four years, $000 

The executive committee of the 
PTA has authorized 28 scholarships, 
two to each State Teachers College, 
to be presented to high school seniors 
in the class of 1960. Selection of 
candidates will be made by the 
scholarship committee of each of the 
14 Teachers Colleges. 

A revised brochure concerning the 
rules and regulations of these scholar- 
ships will be distributed to all high 
school principals and presidents of 
local PTA units. On the PITA 
scholarship committee are Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gharing, chairman, Cooperstown; 
Gilmore B. Seavers, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg; Dan V. Skala, 
Lawrence Park High School, Erie. 





Elected at the April 10-11 annual PFTA Con- 
vention at Central Dauphin High School, Harris- 
burg, to lead the Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America were president, Edwin Myers, Penn 
Manor High School, Millersville; 
Janet Fritsch, Ridley Township High School, 
Folsom, and vice president, Paul Dronsfield, 
Greensburg High School. 


secretary, 


Max W. WHERRY, principal of 
Munhall High School, retired July 
| after 40 years of service to public 
education. He was honored on May 
4 at a dinner given by the Munhall 
Teachers Association. 

ROBERT Brown, superintendent of 
District 4 in Philadelphia since 1950, 
retired at the end of the 1958-59 
school year. Mr. Brown had served 
the school system for 47 years. He 
began teaching in 1912 in the ele- 
mentary schools. Then he taught 
mathematics at Shaw Junior High 
School, and subsequently served as 
supervising principal and_ principal 
of schools until his appointment as 
District superintendent. 

EarL- B. MILLIETTE, director of 
the Division of Fine and Elementary 
Industrial Arts since 1942 in the 
Philadelphia schools, has retired. 
Doctor Milliette began teaching art 
in Central High School in 1916. He 
became head of the art department 
in September, 1932. 

Doctor and Mrs. Milliette are now 
on their way around the world. 





Change of Address 

Send old address (exactly 
as imprinted on mailing label 
of your copy of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL) and new address (with 
zone number, if any)—allow 
three weeks for change-over. 
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Qualifications for New 


PSEA Staff Member 


The Executive Council announces 
an opening on Headquarters Staff as 
assistant executive secretary with 
specific responsibility in the area 
of legislative service. 

The basic functions of this position 
will be—- 

Advise on needs for educational 
legislation in any or all areas 

The development of preliminary agree- 
ments in areas of conflict 

Preparation of original or mandatory 
legislation 

Preparation of bills 

Constant analysis and review of bills 
in their passage through the Legis- 
lature 

Information to the field and sug- 
gestions for effective participation 
in legislative procedures at the 
local level 

Reporting to the field by communica- 
tion or personal appearance in 
any or all stages of the legislative 
processes but particularly following 
modifications of school law because 
of mandatory or original legislation 

Appropriate legislative contacts 

Applicants for the position should 
have a broad understanding of the 
structure of the school program in 
all areas and should be conversant 
with current problems and trends at 
both the State and the National level. 

Applications should be forwarded 
to the Executive Secretary on or be- 
fore December |. 

The position is open to male or 
female. 

The applicant should have broad 
experience as a teacher and/or ad- 
ministrator, experience in leadership 
positions, and a wholesome and dy- 
namic personality with good living 
habits. He should have ability to 
work effectively with groups of dif- 
fering points of view, to arbitrate 
differences of opinion, and to inspire 
groups to action. 

The job will require residence in 
Harrisburg or the immediate vicinity, 
and at least 30% of the time will 
probably be required for travel. 

The salary for the position will be 
in accordance with the PSEA salary 
schedule which will be $9,000 with 
annual increments of $500 to a maxi- 
mum of $12,000. 
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National Retired Teachers 
Association 


The National Retired Teachers 
Association assumes for the retired 
and retiring teacher the role of antici- 
pating and serving his needs of re- 
tirement far beyond the individual 
knowledge and power of self-dis- 
covery. 

Throughout the years, it has cre- 
ated a constellation of services of na- 
tional scope. In cooperation with the 
NEA and state and local agencies, 
it has spearheaded equitable income 
tax legislation. It has helped gain 
adequate pensions. It has built and 
is administering a national retirement 
residence which 82 men and women 
proudly call their home. It has pro- 
vided its members surgical-medical 
insurance both in the hospital and in 
nursing homes; it has made avail- 
able cooperative buying in the field 
of prescribed drugs and has offered, 
at budget price, foreign and domestic 
travel, professionally escorted and 
leisurely paced. 

Membership in NRTA is available 
to all retired teachers at any time. 
Membership dues are $1 annually, 
which include the NRTA Journal, 
a quarterly publication of distinction 
devoted to the interests and needs of 
retired teachers 

For further information, write to 
Ethel Percy Andrus, president, Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association, 
701 North Montgomery Street, Ojai, 
California 


The Pennsylvania Unit 

In Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Retired Public School Employ- 
es Association works along similar 
lines to care for the welfare of re- 
tired teachers. It welcomes into its 
membership all teachers upon retire- 
ment, not only for the retiree’s own 
benefit but also for the strength 
which numbers give in the realization 
of its goals for retirement enrichment 
and prestige. 

David H. Stewart of Mountain Top 
is president of the Pennsylvania 
group. 

Annual dues are $1; life member- 
ship, $10. Send your membership 
and check to Robert B. Taylor, Box 
368, Buckingham. 

ers 

In order to improve the mind, we 
ought less to learn, and more to con- 
template. 

—Rene Descartes 


College 
Capsules 


CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY is joining with the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education in de- 
signing an educational program for 
gifted high school students. The 
program brings into direct partner- 
ship the teachers of secondary schools 
and those in a private collegiate in- 
stitution. 

This venture has been made pos- 
sible by a grant of $75,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion and $12,500 from the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. 

The pilot program provides for an 
exchange of teachers between se- 
lected public high schools in Pitts- 
burgh and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. During the academic 
year 1959-60, one high school teacher 
of English and another of history will 
instruct at Carnegie Tech. At the 
same time, two Carnegie instructors 
will teach in the high schools. The 
two cooperating parties expect to de- 
velop new teaching techniques for 
adoption in advanced placement pro- 
grams, enabling above average high 
school students to earn college credit 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
now has three Departments in its 
College of Education. A Department 
of Elementary Education will be 
headed by Charles M. Long. A De- 
partment of Educational Services has 
Franklin A. Miller as its head. James 
H. Moyer will head the Department 
of Secondary Education. More than 
1,400 undergraduate and 300 gradu- 
ate students take subjects offered in 
these Departments, according to John 
R. Rackley, dean of the College of 
Education. 

On GETTYSBURG COLLEGE campus 
this summer, an experiment in mathe- 
matics for the space age unfolded 
Eighteen outstanding students fresh 
from high school took a tuition-free 
course in analytical geometry and 
calculus—the basis for advanced col- 
lege courses in mathematics, science, 
and engineering. 

A CHATHAM COLLEGE assistant 
professor of French, Olga Russell, is 
teaching a class in French over tele- 
vision this year. Doctor Russell's 
courses are three times a week over 


WQED. 
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Classroom Teachers Meet 
at Bedford Springs 


Once again the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Henry J. Stoudt, 
president, beckons classroom teacher 
delegates from all over the State to 
the tenth annual conference at the 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Friday eve- 
ning, Saturday, and Sunday morning, 
October 30, 31, and November 1. 

The conference provides classroorn 
teachers with an opportunity to come 
together to discuss common problems 
and effective programs, to hear and 
meet some of our professional leaders, 
and to fellowship with other teachers 
in the beautiful surroundings of one 
of Pennsylvania's finest resorts. 

The theme of the conference is 
Time to Teach. At the forenoon 
sessions on Saturday the discussions 
will deal with the expanding cur- 
riculum. Clara E. Cockerille, assis- 
tant superintendent of Armstrong 
County schools, will keynote these 
discussions. 

The afternoon session will deal with 
utilization of teacher time keynoted 
by Richard D. Batchelder, president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Massachusetts. 


Time, Cost, and Reservations 


Because of a request made by those 
who have attended the conference 
in the past, the conference will begin 
with dinner Friday evening and end 
with breakfast Sunday morning. The 
package price for the two nights and 
five meals is $26.50. All reservations 
must be made through PSEA Head- 
quarters and a check must accompany 
each reservation. There will be no 
refunds, 


Persons Invited to Attend the 
Conference 


It will be necessary again this year 
to limit invitations. Local Branches 
and Subareas will be entitled to dele- 
gates and representatives as follows: 
Independent Local Branch—one dele- 

gate and one representative 
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County Local Branch—one delegate 
and one representative 
County Subarea—one delegate 

To make it financially possible for 
all Local Branches and Subareas 
(large and small) to be represented at 
Bedford Springs the Department of 
Classroom Teachers will underwrite 
$10 of the package price of $26.50 
for each delegate; therefore, if you 
are the delegate of a Local Branch 
or Subarea have your President or 
Secretary mail your reservation with 
a check for $16.50 to PSEA Head- 
quarters. 

In addition to these delegates the 
Department is extending an invita- 
tion to the Local Branches to send one 
representative to the conference. The 
entire expense of these representatives 
will be the responsibility of the Local 
Branches. Therefore, for representa- 
tives a check for $26.50 must accom- 
pany each reservation when mailed to 
Headquarters. 

The conference chairman is Doris 
Flick, Lancaster; conference secre- 
tary is Sarah Zimmerman, Darby. 


Student PSEA Leaders 
Learn at Allenberry 


Allenberry-on-the-Y ellow Breeches, 
Boiling Springs, is again the site 
chosen for the Fourth Annual Work 
Conference designed for sponsors and 
officers of Student PSEA Chapters in 
Pennsylvania. The week-end meet- 
ing will be held September 25 and 26. 

The Conference is under the direc- 
tion of the Student PSEA-PFTA 
Committee, of which Mrs. Jessie L. 
Skala, Lawrence Park, Erie, is chair- 
man. Also assisting in the planning 
are members of the Coordinating 
Committee comprised of officers of 
Student PSEA and PFTA. Mrs. 
Skala has designated Daun Nesbit, 
Millersville STC, a member of the 
Committee, to serve as chairman of 
the Conference. 

Invited to the Conference are spon- 
sors of each chapter plus the presi- 
dent, the program chairman, and the 
membership chairman of the College 





Student PSEA chapter. In addition, 
interested faculty members and stu- 
dents in colleges and universities 
which prepare teachers and which do 
not now have College chapters are in- 
vited to attend and explore the 
Student PSEA program. 

The Work Conference is designed 
specifically to help both sponsors and 
students effect the aims of the 
Student PSEA. It is hoped the Con- 
ference will result in stronger, more 
effective, more functional College 
chapters. 

The keynote address at the first ses- 
sion on Friday evening will be given 
by G. Baker Thompson, superin- 
tendent of Delaware County schools. 
Scheduled also to address the group 
are A. N. Addleman, President of 
PSEA; Harvey E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Richard Carrigan, 
assistant secretary of TEPS; Robert 
St. Germain, vice president of Stu- 
dent NEA; Margaret Garber, presi- 
dent of Student PSEA; James Rolls, 
vice president of Student PSEA, and 
Edwin Myers, president of PFTA. 
Miss Garber and Mr. Rolls will report 
on the National Student Conference 
which they attended at the University 
of Kansas in June. 

Registration for the Conference 
will begin at 5:00 p.m. on Friday, 
September 25, followed by a Smorgas- 
bord dinner at 6:00 p.m. The first 
general session will be held im- 
mediately following the dinner. 

The Social Hour on Friday evening 
will be under the direction of the 
students from the Physical Education 
Departments of West Chester STC 
and Slippery Rock STC. 

The Saturday schedule includes a 
breakfast meeting, an “Ask It Now” 
session, Workshop sessions, and closes 
with a luncheon meeting 


Five workshop groups have been 
planned. Two are designed for 
sponsors and three are planned for 
students. The student workshop 
groups will be designed for all presi- 
dents, for all membership chairmen, 
and for all program chairmen. They 
will discuss practical ways and means 
of fulfilling their responsibility in 
their respective Student PSEA Chap- 
ters. 

Worth noting is the membership 
record in the Student program. Penn- 
sylvania leads the nation with a 
membership record of approximately 
3800. During 1958-59, the number 
of chartered chapters in the colleges 
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and universities reached an all time 
high of 46. Latest institutions to 
receive charters were St. Francis 
College, Loretto, and Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. Villa Maria 
College and Gannon College are in 
the process of chartering. 


1959 Leaders’ Conferences 


Announced 

Two thousand leaders of the Local 
Branches of PSEA are expected to be 
in attendance during the 1959 Series of 
Fall Conferences sponsored by the 
Committee on Local Branches. 

Twenty separate conferences have 
been planned. Representatives of 
the Local Branches have been invited 
to attend the Conferences serving 
their individual areas. They will be 
guests of the State Association at 
dinner and will participate in dis- 
cussion programs which have been 
planned by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches and the 
presidents of the nine Districts. 

A number of purposes will be served 
by these twenty organization meet- 
ings. At each of them the Presidents 
of Local Branches and their fellow 
representatives will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problems of their 
Local Branches and to report on 
organization progress which has been 
made since the Penn Hall Workshop. 
The delegates will also have the op- 
portunity to discuss the 1959 PSEA 
Legislative Program. Members of 
the State-wide Committee on Legis- 
lation will report professional gains 
made through the State Association's 
actions in the General Assembly. 

Methods of membership enrolment 
will receive consideration and mem- 
bership committee chairmen from 
the Local Branches will have the 
opportunity to take advantage of 
membership aids which will be made 
available to them. 

The professional Membership Cer- 
tificate which was introduced for the 
first time at the Penn Hall Workshop, 
and which promises to receive a warm 
reception from the Local Branches, 
will be explained and the procedures 
necessary for completing the certifi- 
cate framing project will be made 
clear. 

Over the many years in which the 
Fall Conferences have been held, 
experience has shown that attendance 
at the Conferences has been a valu- 
able aid to local leaders as they de- 
velop their program of activities. 
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Participation in the program has been 
found to pay valuable dividends in 
terms of leadership development. 
It is expected that the 1959 attend- 
ance record will be the best we have 
ever had. 
The calendar of the Conference 
Series is as follows: 
Southern District 
September 12 
Central District 


Hershey 


September 14 Philipsburg 
15 Mt. Union 
lo Emporium 
17 Williamsport 


Northeastern District 
September 14 Tunkhannock with 
Wilkes-Barre 


15 Scranton 
16 Stroudsburg 
17 Bloomsburg 


Western District 
September 21 Allegheny Co. 
Allegheny Co. Ind. 
22 Washington, 
Greene, Fayette, 
Westmoreland 
Counties 
Central-Western 
September 23 Indiana 
24 Jennerstown 
Southeastern District 
September 26 Marple-Newtown 
Northwestern District 
September 28 Edinboro STC 
Eastern District 


September 28 Allentown 
29 Tamaqua 

Midwestern District 
September 29 Slippery Rock 
30 Beaver 


October | Sharon 


York to Entertain 


Deans of Women 

The Pennsylvania Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, Lois 
Harner, Slippery Rock, president, will 
meet in York, October 30 and 31, in 
the Hotel Yorktowne. The theme 
of the convention is “Your Role, 
Your Life—An Understanding and 
Appreciation of the Whole.” 

Scheduled to appear on the pro- 
gram are Marjorie C. Smith, dean of 
women, Syracuse University; Wil- 
liam Frey, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster ; J. Edwards Smith, 
III, and Thomas G. Newton, assist- 
ant general directors of personnel 
management, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; Ruth Wright, City College, 
New York City; John N. Schlegel, 
treasurer, Lafayette College, Easton, 


and A. G. Breidenstine, dean of in- 
struction, State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 


Children's Book Week, 
November 1-7, 1959 





y 7 v 
information, 





write 
the Children’s Book Council, Inc., 50 
W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





For additional 
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1959 District Conventions 


Central 


The Central District, Glenwood J. 
Crist, president, has chosen the theme, 
“Our Future Goes to School Today,’ 
for its 34th annual Convention. The 
Convention will be held at the Chief 
Logan High School, Highland Park, 
Lewistown, on October 8 and 9. 

Co-sponsoring the Convention will 
be Huntingdon and Lewistown Bor- 
oughs and Huntingdon, Juniata, and 
Mifflin Counties. 

Frederick Moffitt, Silver Burdett 
Company, will address the opening 
session on October 8. This meeting 
will be followed by workshop groups. 
Tobias Henry, Department of Soci- 
ology at Juniata College, will be the 
speaker at the closing of the first 
day's session. 

Department and sectional meet- 
ings will be held on Friday, October 
9. As the speaker at the closing of 
the Convention, the delegates will 
hear Ernest K. Lindley, Washington 
Director of Newsweek magazine. 


Central- Western 


The 20th annual Central-Western 
Education Conference will be held 
October 12 and 13 at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, according 
to Ethel Dixon, president of the 
Central-Western District, PSEA. 

Alonzo F. Myers, noted civil liber- 
tarian and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education at New 
York University, will be the keynote 
speaker for the conference. His sub- 
ject is “Obligations of the Profession.” 

Other featured speakers will be 
Jack Kough, vice president, Science 
Research Associates, University of 
Chicago; Philip Jacob, professor of 
political science, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Paul Bixby, assistant dean 
for extension, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Also to speak are Calvin E. Gross, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; 
Dorothy E. Norris, directing super- 
visor, major work classes, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Louise Kifer Myers, author 
and music consultant, New York 
City, and John William Hughes, 
world traveler, lecturer, and au- 
thority on international relations. 


The conference, Miss Dixon indi- 
cated, will feature outstanding clinics 
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in the areas of public relations, 
speech, music, art, and audio-visual 
education. Demonstration lessons 
will be presented in various phases of 
elementary instruction. 

There will be some twenty depart- 
ment meetings and section meetings 
dealing with current problems of edu- 
cation today. A special exhibition 
of the life and activity in French 
schools will be shown. There will 
also be a fine exhibit of textbooks 
and curriculum materials. 

Cooperating in the Central-West- 
ern Education Conference are the 
PSEA Central-Western District, Arm- 
strong County, Ford City, Indiana 
County, Indiana Joint, Kittanning 
Union, Nanty Glo-Vintondale, Punx- 
sutawney, Windber, and State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. 


Eastern 


Elmer I. Bierman, president of the 
Eastern District, announces that 
Margaret Mead will be the main 


speaker for the morning session of his _ 


District's convention on October 9 in 
Allentown. Doctor Mead will speak 
on “How Humans Will Fit in the 
Rapidly Changing World of Science 
and Technology of the Immediate 
Future.” Doctor Mead is associate 
curator of ethnology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
and adjunct professor of anthropology 
at Columbia University. 

The other speakers will use the gen- 
eral theme, “Education for a Chang- 
ing World.” Specifically, 

James L. Hymes, Jr., chairman, 
Childhood Education Department, 
University of Maryland, will speak 
to the area of “Understanding Chil- 
dren” (primary teachers). 

Walter B. Waetjen, professor, In- 
stitute for Child Study, University 
of Maryland, will speak to the area of 
‘Factors that Influence Learning’ 
(intermediate teachers). 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, head, De- 
partment of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will speak to the area of 
“Underdeveloped Capacity to Learn” 
(secondary teachers). 


Midwestern 


Lyman Ginger, dean of the College 
of Education of the University of 
Kentucky, will give the keynote 


address when the Midwestern Dis- 
trict convenes on October 2 for its 
28th fall conference. The meeting 
will be held in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, New Castle. 

“Quality Education Opens Doors” 
has been selected as the theme for the 
general session at 9:00 am. A. 
Nelson Addleman, PSEA President, 
will be a featured guest, and Mrs. 
Rachael Shupe, District president, 
will preside. 

Doctor Ginger, current treasurer 
and past President of the NEA, is 
well qualified to interpret the theme 
by reason of his varied experience in 
the field of education. He has taught 
science, coached athletics, directed 
student teaching at all levels, as well 
as having been active in safety edu- 
cation and TEPS. 

Following the general session and 
election of officers by the Mid- 
western District, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, approximately 30 
departments, sections, and round 
table luncheons and group meetings 
will be held in churches and restau- 
rants in New Castle. Panels and 
group discussions with many promi- 
nent authorities in many phases of 
public education will be presented. 

Tabloid announcement of the meet- 
ings, speakers, exhibits, and program 
will be distributed by mail to PSEA 
members and new teachers of the 
District. 


Northeastern 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Educa- 
tion Conference of the Northeastern 
District will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, October 9 and 10, at the 
new Sunbury Area Senior High 
School in Sunbury. 

Friday's program will be preceded 
by a coffee hour and registration be- 
ginning at 8:45 in the morning. 
Early registrants will have an oppor- 
tunity to view some of the many ex- 
cellent displays that are being 
planned. 

The first General Session of the 
Conference will be held in the beauti- 
fully appointed new auditorium of 
the Sunbury High School at 9:30 
am. The program will feature a 
welcome by Fred Jones, superin- 
tendent of Sunbury Area _ schools, 
special music by the Sunbury Area 
schools, and the keynote speaker, 
George Z. F. Bereday of Columbia 
University in New York. Doctor 
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Bereday will speak on the theme of 
the Conference, “Space for Education 
in the Space Age.” Brief orientation 
concerning the remainder of the Con- 
ference program will follow his ad- 
dress. 


From 11:00 o'clock until 12:30 in 
the afternoon, sectional groups of 
large variety will hold their respec- 
tive business sessions and programs. 
Among the speakers scheduled for 
the sectional meetings are Paul 
Witmeyer of Bucknell University; 
C. Nicely Hanner, president of PAC- 
SA of the PSEA; A. Clair Moser, As- 
sociate Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA; Robert Evans, president of 
the Vocational and Practical Arts 
Department of PSEA; Edward Kot- 
chi, director of Kingston Area Tech- 
nical school; Albert Oliver, associate 
professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and president of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum; John D. Metzgar, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; Professor William T. 
Hale, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Project; Hazel 
Hatcher, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity home economics consultant; 
Willis Roberts, president, Wilkes- 
Barre Business College, and Professor 
Rudolph E. Haffner, Bucknell Uni- 
versity. In addition to these noted 
leaders in education, a number of sec- 
tions are planning to feature panels, 
discussions, and films. 


Several groups will have luncheons, 
with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers featuring a speaker after its 
luncheon. Following the luncheons, 
various Departments will hold their 
annual Department meetings. Addi- 
tional time will be available to those 
not attending special meetings to view 
the displays or to attend a program 
of entertainment in the auditorium. 

The House of Delegates Dinner, 
which is to be held at 6:00 p.m., will 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
fellowship among the delegates repre- 
senting the various Local Branches 
of the District. 

The annual meeting of the House 


elected. Elections will be conducted 
on Saturday morning. 

The Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee has planned what promises 
to be a pleasant and entertaining 
feature of the Conference. They are 
sponsoring in conjunction with the 
Sunbury Local Branch of PSEA a 
Social Hour which is scheduled to be- 
gin at 10:00 p.m. on Friday evening 

The Program Committee of North- 
east has been very ably chaired by 
James Hinds of Sunbury. Serving 
on the Committee with Mr. Hinds 
are Mary Mulhern of Wilkes-Barre, 
Annette Lloyd of Scranton, Beryl 
Thomas of Kingston, Max Cooley of 
Sayre, as well as Fred Jones, Ida 
Fisher, Grace Beck, Paul Keefer, and 
several other local assistants, all of 


Sunbury 

The conference will conclude at 
about 11:00 a.m. on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 10. 
Northwestern 

The Northwestern District will 


open its convention on October 19 
in Warner Theater, 811 State Street, 
Erie. Kenneth D. Frantz, president, 
will preside. Greetings will be brought 
by John M. Hickey, superintendent 
of schools; A. Nelson Addleman, 
President, and Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, of PSEA. The 
speaker will be T. M. Stinnett, Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary of the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Luncheon will be served for the 
group in Memorial Junior High 
School Cafeteria. The High School 
is at 3325 Cherry Street. Following 
luncheon, afternoon meetings of de- 
partments and sections will be held 
in this school. 

In the gymnasium of the school, 
books will be on exhibit from 11:00 
a.m. to 4:00 pm. At 1:30 p.m.,, the 
NEA film, “Right Angle,” will be 
shown in the High School Audi- 
torium 


Southeastern 


The Southeastern District annual 
convention will be at the Owen J 
Roberts High School, Routes 23 and 
100, Pottstown, at 8:45 a.m., Satur- 
cay, November 7. 

Howard H. Halsey, president, West 
Chester Joint High School, will 
preside. 

Greetings by State officers and a 
keynote speaker will kick off the 
activities. At 10:30 there will be 
sectional meetings of the departments 
and committees of PSEA. 

Luncheon will 
noon, cost $1.25. 

The House of Delegates will con- 
vene for a business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers at | :30 p.m. 


be served at 12 









Three individuals interested in politics came to one conclusion—teachers 
rightfully belong in politics—at a political clinic luncheon at the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., Headquarters April 17: (left to 
right) Paul M. Butler, chairman of the Democratic National Committee; William 
G. Buchanan, now serving his third term in the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Senator Thurston B. Morton, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Mr. Buchanan is American history teacher and supervisor of 
student teachers at Purchase Line High School, Indiana County. 


of Delegates will be held Friday 
evening from 8:00 until 10:00 and 
again on Saturday morning until all 
business has been completed. Re- 
ports of all District committees will 
be given at these meetings. New 
officers to head the District will be 
elected. NEA delegates will also be 
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J. Kenneth 
Gabler 
Chambersburg 
President 
Southern 
District 





Southern 


J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg, 
president, announces that the South- 
ern District will hold its meeting at 
the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, Friday, November 13. The 
theme for the convention will be 
‘Individual Responsibility at the 
Local Level.” 

The time schedule for the meeting 
is: General Session—3 :30-4:15 p.m., 
with Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, as the speaker; meetings 
of the Departments of the District— 
4:30-6:30 p.m. ; dinner—6:45-7 :45 p.m. 

The convention will close with a 
general session in the auditorium at 
8:00 p.m. when a speaker of note will 
make the address. 


House of Delegates 


The Southern District's House of 
Delegates meeting will be held Satur- 
day, November 14, at the State 
Teachers College. The business of 
the District will be transacted at a 
morning and afternoon meeting, with 
a luncheon served at noon. 


Western 


The Western District of PSEA 
joins in the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, October 7-10, 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, president of the 
District, announces that the business 
meeting of the house of delegates of 
the District will be held on Saturday, 
October 10, at 9:30 a.m. in Conference 
Room A of the Board of Education 
Building. 

Following this meeting, the Class- 
room Teachers Department of the 
District will have a luncheon at The 
Ruskin. The speaker will be Harold 
J. Koch, assistant executive secretary 
of the PSEA. 
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Featuring the general meetings 
of the Pittsburgh public schools at 
9:15 am. and of Allegheny County 
schools at 9:30 a.m. will be Martin 
Agronsky, news analyst and NBC 
correspondent. Mr. Agronsky’s topic 
for both meetings will be “The United 
States in a Changing World.”’ 


There will be a great variety of 
meetings, luncheons, and conferences 
on October 7, 8, and 9. 

Among the speakers scheduled for 
the meetings on October 9 are: 
Kindergarten — Edouard Morot-Sir, 
France; Research—A. Sterl Artley, 
University of Missouri; Educational 
Secretaries—Mrs. Lucille N. Boyd, 
Internal Revenue Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Business Education— 
Stanley Seymour, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, George A. Palmer, Joseph 
Horne Co., and William Selden, 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Classical and Modern Language— 
Arthur Young, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Elementary Education—Har- 
old T. Wieand, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock; English—Brice 
Harris, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; Fine Arts—Virgil Cantini and 
William H. E. Johnson, University of 
Pittsburgh, David T. Lehman, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Ge- 
ography—Hibberd V. B. Kline, Jr., 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Other speakers are: Health and 
Physical Education—Edwina Jones, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Home Economics, 
Margaret Browder, University of 
Tennessee; Library—Beman Lord, 
Library Services Associates, New 
York, Agnes Drarup, Pittsburgh 
schools; Music—Mary Muldowney, 
New York University; Pupil Ad- 
justment and Attendance Services— 
Hilda M. Kelly, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Diagnostic and Evaluation 
Center, Sylvia Green, Office of Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner of Mental 
Health, John Gamaldi, Selinsgrove 
State School; Reading—A. Sterl Art- 
ley, University of Missouri; Retired 
Teachers—The Honorable Robert D. 
Fleming, Pennsylvania Senator ; Safe- 
ty Education and Driver Training— 
Amos E. Neyhart, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Also, Mathematics—Clarence H. 
Heinke, Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; School Nurses—Robert 
Morris, Craig House; Secondary 
Education—Gerald Wendt, scientist, 
educator, editor, and author; Social 
Studies—Paul L. Ward and David 





N. Gidman, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Special Education— 
James Gallagher, University of IIli- 
nois; Teacher Education—Robert E. 
Mason, University of Pittsburgh; 
Trade and Industrial Arts Education 
—William A. Williams, Pennsylvania 
State University; Vocational Guid- 
ance—Robert G. Bernreuter, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


PSEA Districts to 
Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual Dis- 
trict meetings is as follows: 
Central—October 8-9, Chief Logan 
H. S., Highland Park, Lewistown 
Central-Western—October 12-13, In- 
diana 
Eastern—October 9, Allentown 
Midwestern—October 2, New Castle 
Northeastern—October 9-10, Sun- 

bury 
Northwestern—October 19, Erie 
Southeastern—November 7, Owen J. 

Roberts High School, Pottstown 
Southern—November 13-14, Millers- 

ville 
Western—October 7-10, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 


Each District constitution now 
provides for a business session on a 
delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 

1. The holding of the business session 
at such time as delegates from each 
Local Branch can attend 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates 

3. The appointment in advance of the 
business meetings of all committees 
specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination tothe Executive Coun- 
cil of a preferential list of dele- 
gates to the NEA. Details con- 
cerning the number of such dele- 
gates to be nominated appear in 
this article. Inasmuch as these 
nominees for delegateship to the 
NEA must be listed in preferential 
order, it is important that each 
District president previous to such 
election arrange for a capable in- 
dividual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as re- 
quired in elections by the propor- 
tional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
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bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 


Election of Representative 
to Executive Council 


Following the present order of 
classification on the Executive Coun- 
cil, the following Districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ings elect District presidents or repre- 
sentatives for a term of two years 
who shall serve also as members of 
the PSEA Executive Council be- 
ginning at the close of the 1959 
PSEA convention: 
Central-Western—Administrator 
Midwestern—Administrator 
Northeastern—Administrator 
Northwestern—Classroom Teacher 
Southeastern—Administrator 
Southern—Classroom Teacher 
Western—Administrator 


NEA Delegates from Districts 


Each District also should designate 
delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly in 1960. The number of 
delegates that should be designated is 
as follows: 


posssenecontt 


No. of delegates 
to be named to the 
Executive Council in 
preferential order 


Delegate 
quota on Class- 
present Adminis- room 
District membership trators Teachers 
Central 9 12 12 
Central-Western 7 10 10 
Eastern 9 12 12 
Midwestern 7 10 10 
Northeastern 10 13 13 
Northwestern 4+ 7 7 
Southeastern 17 20 20 
Southern 13 16 16 
Western 19 22 22 


Qualifications for NEA delegates 
as adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the cur- 
rent year preceding the date of the 
Convention. 

In no case shall an individual who 
has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a can- 
didate. 


me 


Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 





Italo deFrancesco (left) is congratulated by Ralph Beelke (extreme right), 
executive secretary of the National Art Education Association (NAEA), and 
NAEA President Reid Hastie (center) on being named president of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, and on being selected ‘Art Educator of the Year’ by NAEA 
members. Doctor deFrancesco assumed the presidency of the institution on July 
1. The three men are shown here during the NAEA's fifth Biennial Conference 
held at the Commodore Hotel in New York City, March 9-14. 
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ers of each District, either through 
the classroom teacher members of 
the House of Delegates of the Dis- 
trict or through a representative body 
of classroom teachers authorized by 
the House of Delegates of the District, 
shall elect a representative for a two- 
year term. Elections to be held at 
the meeting this fall for a two-year 
term to begin January 1, 1960, are 
as follows: 

Central—Elementary 
Central-Western—Secondary 
Eastern—Elementary 
Midwestern—Elementary 
Southeastern—Elementary 
Western—Secondary 


Annual Meeting 
ASCD Department 


Tomorrow's Practices Today will 
be the theme of the 1959 conference 
of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum at the Hotel Jermyn, 
Scranton, on November 15, 16, and 
i. 

The conference will open with 
greetings from A. Nelson Addleman, 
PSEA President, and from Richard 
F. McNichols, superintendent, Scran- 
ton public schools. William Van Til, 
chairman, secondary education de- 
partment, New York University, will 
deliver the orientation lecture. Al- 
bert I. Oliver, Department president, 
will preside. 

Monday sessions will be devoted to 
school observations, visits to school 
libraries, science or foreign language 
laboratories, conferences with DPI 
personnel, curriculum seminars, and 
observations of workshops for art and 
music supervisors. 

Considered in the Tuesday morn- 
ing clinics will be media for the de- 
velopment of balance in the curricu- 
lum, for the encouragement of per- 
sonnel responsibility and_ self-ap- 
praisal. Attention will be devoted, 
also, to changing content and emerg- 
ing practices in elementary, second- 
ary, and special education. Current 
practices and services in library sci- 
ence will receive adequate and just 
attention. 

Irving T. Chatterton, ASCD vice 
president, is program chairman. Clara 
Cockerille, conference commentator, 
will consider the professional prac- 
tices demonstrated and will offer 
reactions to proposed practices for 
tomorrow. 
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PR Committee Sponsors 
Fourth Annual Workshop 


Delegates attending the fourth 
annual Public Relations Workshop, 
which will be held in Hershey, 
September 18-19, will have the oppor- 
tunity to hear two outstanding PR 
personalities. 

Frederick L. Hipp, executive secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Education 
Association, and Frederick J. Moffitt, 
editor of professional publications for 
the Silver Burdett Company, will 
share the spotlight and the speaking 
assignments. Doctor Hipp will be the 
keynote speaker and discuss the 
theme of the workshop, “New Di- 
mensions in Public Relations,” and 
Doctor Moffitt will speak at the 
closing luncheon session. His talk is 
titled, “Beware the Jabberwock, My 
Son.” 

Both men served as Director of 
Public Relations for their State 
Education Associations before as- 
suming their present positions. 

Doctor Hipp is well known for his 
weekly radio and TV program “‘Junior 
Town Meeting” and Doctor Moffitt’s 
editorial columns of humor and 
philosophy, ‘‘Chalkdust” and “Bread 
and Butterflies,” have nationwide 
circulation. 

Other features of the workshop 
will be the Here's How clinics in four 
vital areas of public relations. They 
are titled New Dimensions in Public 
Relations-For You, New Legislation; 
For Your Profession, Association Ac- 
tivities; For Your Public, News 
Media; For Your Neophytes, Mem- 
bership Service. 

O. H. English, superintendent of 
Abington Township schools and re- 
gional vice-president of the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
will bring greetings from NSPRA 
at the luncheon gathering. 

A social hour is planned for Friday 
evening and District Caucuses are 
scheduled for Saturday morning. 

An announcement flier, registra- 
tion card, and hotel reservation 
card have been mailed to Local 
Branch public relations chairmen. 
The State Public Relations Com- 
mittee urges each Local Branch 
president to send his PR Chairman 
to this workshop. 

= | oe 

Hundreds can talk to one who can 

think; thousands can think to one who 


can see. 
—John Ruskin 
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Secondary School Principals 
to Hear James Logsdon 


The annual convention of the 
secondary school principals will be 
in Harrisburg, September 28 and 29. 
The convention will open in the 
Forum of the Education Building, 
Monday, September 28, at 9:00 a.m. 
During the morning, Superintendent 
Charles H. Boehm will address the 
group on “The Curriculum of the 
Secondary School.”’ His address will 
be followed by one by William Nes- 
bitt, Austin, Texas, “Improving the 
Quality of Education through Changed 
Organization and Methods.” 

On Monday afternoon from | :30 to 
3:30 p.m., there will be eight dis- 
cussion groups on the topic, “The 
Curriculum of the Secondary School.” 
Four of these discussion groups will 
be directed toward the junior-senior 
high school, two toward the junior 
high school, and two toward the 
senior high school. 

Monday evening the annual ban- 
quet will be held at 6:15 p.m. in the 
Ballroom of the Penn Harris with 
James Logsdon, superintendent of the 
Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois, speak- 
ing on the topic, “The Principal— 
A Challenge in Human Relations.” 

Tuesday morning, September 29, 
from 9:00 to 10:30 a.m., there will be 
second meetings of discussion groups. 
At 11:00 am. in the Forum of the 
Education Building, the annual busi- 
ness meeting will be followed at 
11:30 by an address by Doctor Logs- 
don entitled “Meeting New De- 
mands.” 


ERC Commission 


Plans Workshop 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence is 
planning a Workshop for representa- 
tives from each District. The Work- 
shop will be in Harrisburg, Septem- 
ber 26. 

The Workshop committee, Wayne 
Mong, Pittsburgh, chairman, Don 
McGarey, University Park, and Rich- 
ard Kitzmiller, Chambersburg, met 
with Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh, 
Commission chairman, in August to 
complete plans for the day. The 
Workshop will start with breakfast, 
continue with group discussion meet- 
ings, and close with a luncheon meet- 
ing, at which there will be a speaker. 





Elementary Principals 


Meet September 24 to 26 


Many topnotch speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders have been procured 
for the Hershey conference of the 
Elementary School Principals Sec- 
tion of the PSEA. The theme for the 
conference will be “Better Literature 
for Better Living.’ Leland Jacobs 
of Columbia University will be the 
keynote speaker. 

In addition to the Friday and 
Saturday meetings, September 25-26, 
delegates will have opportunity to 
“take in” all the beauty and attrac- 
tions of Hershey and community. 
As an added attraction, the opening 
exercises of the World Pentathlon 
Championships will be held in the 
Stadium on Friday evening. 

Margaret McFeaters and Chester 
Mahaffey are co-chairmen of the con- 
ference. Edwin W. Beaver chairs 
the local arrangements committee. 
Tompkins B. Smith of Lancaster is 
president of the Section of Ele- 
mentary Principals. 

Six clinic speakers have been an- 
nounced as follows: (1) Better Litera- 
ture for Better Living for the Princi- 
pal, Ross Neagley, School of Educa- 
tion, Temple University; (2) Better 
Literature for Better Living for the 
Teacher, A. Nelson Addleman, as- 
sistant superintendent, Allegheny 
County schools, and President, PSEA; 
(3) Better Literature for Better 
Living for the Board of Education, 
R. Winfield Smith, school director, 
Marlboro schools, Pennsburg; (4) 
Better Literature for Better Living 
for the Community, Frances E. 
Culver, assistant superintendent, 
Bradford County schools; (5) Better 
Literature for Better Living for 
the Parent, Warren Ringler, director 
of leadership services, Department 
of Public Instruction, and (6) Better 
Literature for Better Living for the 
Pupil, Mrs. Jane Cort Beatty, li- 
brarian, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock. 


ASBO Convention at Miami 


The 1959 Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials 
will be held at the Hotel Fontaine- 
bleau, Miami Beach, Florida, Oc- 
tober 11-15. “Business Management 
Improves Education” is the theme 
of the convention, while the slogan 
for the exhibit is ““There’s No Busi- 
ness Like School Business.”’ 
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ASBO conventions and exhibits 
are ‘closed’’ meetings, open only to 
members—except to elected mem- 
bers of boards of education and 
boards of school trustees, who may 
be admitted by payment of the $5 
registration fee alone. 


Education Congress Dates-- 


October 29 and 30 


Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, says that the 
annual Education Congress is being 
arranged jointly this year by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the Chief State School Administrators 


group. 


The Congress will open at 10:00 
a.m., Thursday, October 29, in the 
Forum with Ralph Horsman, vice 
president of the administrators group, 
presiding. Doctor Boehm will give a 
brief address, after which Edward 
Litchfield, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will give the 
keynote address. 


Maurice B. Mitchell, president, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
will address the group and use mo- 
tion pictures to illustrate the need 
for bold and constructive action in 
the use of our modern resources in 
instructional materials to meet the 
needs of present educational process 


The afternoon session at | :30 p.m. 
will be devoted to legislation. C. 
Nicely Hanner, president of the Chief 
State School Administrators, will 
conduct a panel discussion. A busi- 
ness meeting of the administrators 
group will be held at 3:30 p.m. 


At the annual dinner meeting, 
which will be held in the Harrisburg 
Consistory, Lt. General Arthur G. 
Trudeau, Chief of Research and De- 
velopment, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., will speak. 


The final session will be held 
Friday, October 30, at 9:30 a.m., at 
which time the following topics will 
be discussed: Supplemental sub- 
sidies, length of school day and school 
year, standard reimbursement frac- 
tions, library standards, community 
colleges, and National Defense Edu- 
cation Act program. These groups 
will meet simultaneously in the 
Education Building and other meet- 
ing rooms in downtown Harrisburg. 
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School Directors 
in Pittsburgh 


The 63rd annual convention of the 
School Directors Association and the 
45th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Board Secretaries 
will be held at the Penn Sheraton 
Hotel in Pittsburgh on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, October 15, 
16, and 17. The Secretaries will open 
their meeting at 1:00 o'clock on 
Thursday, October 15, and will com- 
bine with the directors on Thursday 
evening for the opening of the 
Directors Association. 

The Legislative Council meeting 
of the Directors Association will 
be held on Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 15, previous to the opening of 
the convention on Thursday evening 
in the ballroom of the hotel. 

Outstanding speakers will be The 
Honorable David L. Lawrence, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth; Charles 
H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and A. A. Page, presi- 
dent, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. Doctor Page's subject 
will be “America’s Undeveloped Re- 
sources." 

Topic for general discussion on 
Friday morning will be ‘Finding the 
Dollars to Support and Improve 
Education at State and Local Levels” 
with Paul H. Wueller, associate 
director in charge of research and 
statistics in the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, and G. Baker 
Thompson, superintendent, Delaware 
County public schools, Media, leading 
the discussion with a question and 
answer period following. 

On Friday afternoon, Acts of the 
1959 Session will be discussed by 
Ralph C. Swan, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public In- 
struction. A question and answer 
period will follow. 

There will be sectional meetings for 
Secretaries, County Board Members, 
and for School Board Solicitors. 

A musical program on Thursday 
evening will be provided by the 
Canonsburg school district and on 
Saturday morning by the Pittsburgh 
City school district. 

The annual banquet is scheduled 
for Friday evening to honor P. O. 
Van Ness, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, who plans on retiring in 
1960. 





The Pennsylvania Association for 
Safety Education, at its 10th annual 
conference held in Hershey, April 17 
and 18, honored Ivan J. Stehman of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Stehman is shown being presented 
a watch by George Woerner, the award 
chairman of PASE. 

Mr. Stehman has acted as the ad- 
viser for this organization from its in- 
ception. It is the oldest association of 
driver education instructors in the 
United States. There are now 32 
separate associations. 


1959 Schoolmen’s Week 


“American Education in Transi- 
tion” will be the theme of the 47th 
annual Schoolmen’s Week to be held 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
campus from Wednesday, October 
14, to Saturday, October 17. The 
keynote address will be delivered by 
Henry Commager, noted historian 
and author, at the first general ses- 
sion in Irvine Auditorium on Thurs- 
day, October 15, at 11:00 o'clock. 
The theme will be further amplified at 
the general session on Friday, Oc- 
tober 16, at 11:00 o'clock, at which 
time Francis Keppel, dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, will be the principal 
speaker. 

About 120 programs including con- 
ferences, panel discussions, lectures, 
demonstrations, luncheons, and din- 
ners will consider the importance of 
this topic in almost every phase of 
education. Among the prominent 
educators who will appear on the 
programs are John |. Goodlad, pro- 
fessor and director, Center for Teach- 
er Education, University of Chicago; 
Donald E. Super, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University; Dan W. 
Dodson, professor of education, New 
York University; H. Van Engen, 
professor of mathematics, University 
of Wisconsin; Francis S. Chase, dean 
of Graduate School of Education, 
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University of Chicago; Esther J. 
Swenson, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Albert E. Meder, 
Jr., dean of administration, Rutgers 
University; Jacques P. Lusseyran, 
professor of French literature, Hollins 
College. 

Also on the programs are Andre von 
Gronicka, professor of German, Co- 
lumbia University; George E. Mur- 
phy, professor of education, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; David Aus- 
tin, professor of education, Columbia 
University; John White, president, 
National Educational Radio & TV 
Center; Kenneth Norberg, U. S. 
Office of Education; Marjorie C. 
Johnston, specialist in foreign lan- 
guages, U. S. Office of Education; 
Honorable D. C. Chattevjee, Minis- 
ter, Embassy of India to the United 
States; Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent, University of Pennsylvania. 

The centennial of the birth of John 
Dewey, noted American philosopher, 
will be celebrated at a special series of 
programs on Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 16. 

Wednesday's programs will be de- 
voted almost entirely to two out- 
standing conferences. One will be on 
adult education, at which time Clark 
Tibbitts, assistant director, Special 
Staff on Aging, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
will be the principal speaker. The other 
will be the second annual conference 
on higher education, at which Alvin 
C. Eurich, vice president, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
will act as chairman and discussion 
leader of the morning program, and 
D. L. Biemesderfer, president, State 
Teachers College, Millersville; Sister 
M. Eugenia, president, Marywood 
College, Scranton, and Theodore A. 
Distler, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, will be the 
speakers. 

On the afternoon program, Katha- 
rine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College, will act as chairman 
and discussion leader and E. De- 
Alton Partridge, president, Mont- 
clair State College; William E. 
Arnold, dean, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Mil- 
lard E. Gladfelter, president, Temple 
University, will be the speakers. 

Following the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, a Schoolmen’s Week meeting 
will be held at York on October 22 
and 23. The program is being co- 
ordinated by Percy L. Cable, assist- 
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ant superintendent, York County 
schools. A Schoolmen’s Day will be 
held at Lancaster on October 23. 
The program is being coordinated by 
Harry K. Gerlach, assistant super- 
intendent, Lancaster County schools. 


Council for Exceptional 


Children in Valley Forge 


The Eastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren will start its September 24-26 
meeting with a reception on Thurs- 
day evening. Registration will begin 
Friday morning, and the meeting 
will continue until Saturday noon, 
September 26, in the George Wash- 
ington Motor Lodge at the Valley 
Forge interchange of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 

Richard J. Hess, president, has 
announced that the theme will be 
“Good Teaching—Not by Chance.” 

Planned for special education people 
throughout Pennsylvania, there will 
be a top shelf listing of speakers, con- 
sultants, and group meetings. All 
teachers and administrators inter- 
ested in the education of exceptional 
children should plan to attend. 

Workshops will include meetings 
on the gifted, trainable, mentally re- 
tarded educable elementary and sec- 
ondary, physically handicapped, vis- 
ually handicapped, speech correc- 
tion, school nurses and home visitors, 
physical therapists, and current ad- 
ministrative practices in special edu- 
cation. 

The recreational activities will in- 
clude swimming and dancing. All 
rooms and meals will be in the George 
Washington Motor Lodge. 


Convention of Teachers 


of English 


The 49th annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held November 26-28 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. Among the main speakers 
will be John Ciardi, well-known poet- 
critic; George Shuster, writer-edu- 
cator; Edmund Fuller, critic-novel- 
ist, and Joseph Mersand, NCTE 
president and head of the English 
department, Jamaica, New York, 
High School. 

There are thousands willing to do 
great things for one willing to do a 


small thing. 
—George MacDonald 








SARA C. WINEMAN, Beaver school 
teacher who retired in June after 44 
years of teaching, views the certifi- 
cate of merit shown to her by Wilson 
Holbein, new president of the Beaver 
Area Education Association. Andrew 
F. Shaul, center, is the outgoing 


president of the association. Miss 
Wineman was presented a gift by a 
fellow teacher, Mrs. Ruth House- 
holder, in behalf of the association. 


— 


Mrs. BLANCHE KOHL-JESTER re- 
tired in June after 46 years in Penn- 
sylvania schools. Mrs. Kohl-Jester 
served 35 years in Dravosburg as a 
classroom teacher and 11 years in 
Duquesne as an art supervisor. 

CHARLOTTE LAMMEL retired after 
37 years of service, two in McKees 
Rocks and the balance in Dravosburg. 

Honored also was ELIZABETH WIs- 
SER, who has served Dravosburg 
faithfully for many years as truant 
officer. The three were entertained 
May 5 at a dinner as a public testi- 
monial to their service. 


_ 


MiriaM B. Bootn, former director 
of secondary English, Erie public 
schools, is the new adviser on the 
board of Literary Cavalcade, magazine 
of contemporary literature for high 
school students. ELIZABETH GrRaF, 
director of elementary education, 
Pittsburgh, is the new adviser on the 
board of NewsTime and Explorer, 
magazines for grades 3-6. The ad- 
visers assist Scholastic editors and 
writers in planning the content of 
these classroom periodicals. 
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Executive Council 
April 18 


The 1959 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, April 18, at 9:30 am., with 
President A. N. Addleman presiding. 
Mrs. Kuhns opened the meeting with 
prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Glenwood J. Crist, 
Ethel Dixon, Robert Evans, J. Ken- 
neth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Robert 
J. Haberlen, Howard H. Halsey, 
James M. Jennings, Harold J. Koch, 
Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, S. E. Munson, 
Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, David L. 
Swartz, G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Max G. 
Cooley, Kenneth D. Frantz, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, C. N. Hanner. 

Carl E. Seifert represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney; 
Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, PSEA 
Committee on Expanded Program 
and Building, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 
Retirement—Jennie Murphy, Greens- 
burg, appeared before Council to 
request support for a legal case which 
involved interpretation of settlement 
to a beneficiary in the case of death. 
The individual who died in service 
had more than 25 years of service but 
less than 35 years and had not at- 
tained age 62. 

On motion of Mr. Halsey, seconded 
by Mr. Stoudt, Council voted to join 
in the case, after further investiga- 
tion, and subject to approval by the 
President, the Executive Secretary, 
and the Legal Adviser. 
MinutEes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, the min- 
utes of the March 21 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Addleman spoke of the fine meetings 
he had attended and of his conferences 
with legislators. He spoke particu- 
larly of the meeting with the repre- 
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sentatives of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
REPORT OF THE 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, Coun- 
cil approved the financial report for 
the month of March as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 
Membership—Mr. Gayman stated 
that we now have 70,323 PSEA 
members, which is the first time in 
the history of the Association that 
we have exceeded 70,000. 

On motion of Mrs. Kuhns, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Shupe, Council ex- 
pressed appreciation on this fine 
achievement. 

Our NEA membership on April 9 

totaled 50,347, an increase of 2,483 
as compared with the membership on 
May 31, 1958. 
Ambridge—Mr. Moser reported that 
he attended a meeting of the Defense 
Commission of the NEA on April 11 
and 12 to join in the preparation of 
the final report. 


Referendum re Ownership of PSEA 
Building—On motion of Mr. Halsey, 
seconded by Mr. Evans, Council 
reaffirmed its action taken at the 
February 21 meeting. See page 353, 
April, 1959, PSJ. 

Printing Contracts—On motion of 
Doctor Oliver, seconded by Mrs. 
Shupe, Council authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to negotiate con- 
tracts for the printing of the Journal 
and the Education Bulletin for next 
year. 

Personnel—On motion of Mr. Evans, 
seconded by Miss Dixon, Council 
approved the employment of Mrs. 
Joan Costello as stenographer at 
$2,600 per year. 

Budget Allocations—On motion of 
Mr. Koch, seconded by Mr. Gabler, 
Council approved the request of the 
Executive Secretary for increased 
budget allocations as follows: Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, $5,000; SEAP- 
PFTA Committee, $1,500; Film and 
Film Service, $500; Welfare Bene- 
ficiaries, $1,200. 


STATE CONVENTION 
Theme—On motion of Mr. Koch, 
seconded by Mr. Swartz, Council 
approved as the theme for the 1959 
Convention — America’s Strength — 
Her Public Schools. 
Speakers—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Evans, Council 
authorized the President and the 
Executive Secretary to secure speak- 
ers for the 1959 Convention. 
LEGAL SERVICE—Mr. Adler presented 
his report of activities for the period 
March 11 to April 9, 1959. 
Legal Interpretation—The request for 
support from the West Allegheny 
Teachers Association, Allegheny 
County, for an interpretation of Act 
656, salary legislation of the 1955 
session, was presented by Mr. Adler. 
On motion of Mr. Haberlen, seconded 
by Mrs. Kuhns, Council voted to join 
with the West Allegheny Teachers 
Association or such other local asso- 
ciation as would institute court 
proceedings. 
DPI REPRESENTATIVE—Doctor Sei- 
fert, representing Doctor Boehm, 
spoke briefly of the activities in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on the current legislative situation. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Halsey. Council ex- 
pressed appreciation to Mr. Moser for 
his fine work in legislation. 
Bupcet CoMMITTEE—President Ad- 
dleman announced the members of 
the Budget Committee and_indi- 
cated the meeting of the Committee 
would be held Friday, May 15, be- 
ginning at 9:30 a.m. 
EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILD- 
ING—Mr. Stover, Chairman, called 
attention to the report of the April 
10 meeting of the Committee. The 
Committee decided that it would not 
have a purchasable interest in the ad- 
joining property which is now for sale. 
The Committee presented a proposal 
for the rental of the fifth and sixth 
floors of the new building from a 
legal firm of Harrisburg. The firm 
is now giving consideration to this 
proposal. 
NEA State Directors—The NEA 
State Directors reported 

a. Telegrams had been sent to 
Pennsylvania members of Congress 
asking for restoration of funds to the 
National Defense Education Act in 
the amount of $50 million. This 
amount was restored by action of 
Congress. 
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b. Members of the Congressional 
Contact Committee will be in Wash- 
ington, April 22 and 23, to support the 
passage of the Murray-Metcalf Bill 
when it is considered by the full 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The Bill in amended form 
has already been approved by a vote 
of 4-2 by the subcommittee. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of Districts and Departments spoke 
briefly of activities in their areas of 
interest. 

DPI I nvestigation—Upon request from 
the Southeastern District, Council, 
on motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded 
by Mr. Evans, reaffirmed its action 
taken at the March 21 meeting. See 
page 400, May, 1959, PSJ. 

Higher Education—Doctor Munson 
indicated the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee would report recommenda- 
tions. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:40 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. At 1:50 p.m., it went 
into executive session. 

(Miss Dixon, Mrs. Kuhns, and Doc- 
tor Seifert did not attend the after- 
noon session. ) 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Higher Education—Doctor Oliver dis- 
tributed reports of his subcommittee 
meeting and asked that District 
Presidents include a representative 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion on their executive committees. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Mrs. Kuhns, Council approved the 
request of Doctor Munson for an 
additional allocation of $100 for a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 

LialsON MEMBERS 

Local Branch—Mr. Haberlen reported 
on the activities of the Local Branch 
Committee and presented samples of 
certificate of membership and mem- 
bership receipt card. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Jennings, Council 
approved the membership material 
with minor revisions. 

(At 2:15 p.m., Doctor Munson and 
Mr. Haberlen withdrew.) 

Public Relations—Mrs. Boyd reported 
on activities of the Committee. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Mrs. Shupe, Council authorized 
the Public Relations Committee to 
proceed with a revision of the work- 
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book for publication in September. 

Mrs. Boyd presented the request 
of the Committee for a “Letters to the 
Editor” column in the Journal. Mr. 
Koch moved, seconded by Mr. Bier- 
man, that the editor and associate 
editor continue in their policy with 
regard to “Letters to the Editor” 
column. Motion carried. 

New BusINEss 

Juvenile Delinquency—Mr. Gabler pre- 
sented a request for a joint committee 
of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the Academy of Pediatrics, 
and the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association for a consideration of 
common problems. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, secon- 
onded by Mr. Halsey, Council au- 
thorized the President to appoint a 
committee of three to meet with this 
group. 

Congratulations—On motion of Mr. 
Halsey, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, 
Council voted that a telegram of con- 
gratulations be sent to Mr. Moser’s 
daughter on her first appearance with 
the New York City Center Opera on 
Sunday, April 19. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:05 p.m., on 
motion of Mr. Swartz, seconded by 
Mr. Evans, Council adjourned to 
meet Saturday, May 16. 

May 16 

The 1959 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, May 16, at 9:30 am., with 
President A. N. Addleman presiding. 
Mrs. Kuhns opened the meeting with 
prayer. 
Rott Cat_t—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Glenwood J. Crist, Ethel Dixon, 
Robert Evans, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, 
Robert J. Haberlen, Howard H. 
Halsey, James M. Jennings, Harold 
J. Koch, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Albert 
I. Oliver, Henry J. Stoudt, David L. 
Swartz, G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, S. E. Munson, 
and Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe. 

Carl E. Seifert represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Joseph Siegman, Chairman, PSEA 
Legislative Committee, and mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff met with 
the Council. 

MinuteEs—On motion of Miss Dixon, 
seconded by Mr. Bierman, the min- 





utes of the April 18 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Addleman spoke of the very fine 
response to our legislative program 
among our members and contacts 


with legislators. He urged that we 
concentrate on our membership drive 
when the fall campaign begins. 
REPORT OF THE. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council 
approved the financial report for the 
month of April as presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 
Ambridge—Mr. Gayman stated that 
the report was in printed form and he 
would secure copies for members of 
the Executive Council. 

Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Thompson 
reported that as Chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen he appeared be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, Senator Wade, Chairman, on 
Thursday, April 30. He was assisted 
by Mr. Stafford. Discussion was 
largely on H. B. 1108— its interpre- 
tation and cost. 

Personnel—On motion of Doctor 
Oliver, seconded by Doctor Frantz, 
Council approved the employment 
of Stephanie Gotlob as stenographer 
at $2,000 a year. 

STATE CONVENTION—W aurine 
Walker has accepted our invitation 
to speak at our annual State Conven- 
tion. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period April 10 to May 6 and 
answered questions. 

LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Siegman, Mr. Moser, and 
Mr. Gayman discussed legislation at 
the State level, particularly H. B. 
1108, H. B. 1061, and H. B. 1422. 

Mr. Moser and Mr. Cooley discuss- 
ed in detail H. B. 998, distressed 
districts, and H. B. 1246, interest 
on unpaid salaries. 

Mr. Hanner told of a conference 

with Doctor Wueller of the Joint 
State Government Commission con- 
cerning interpretation and cost of 
H. B. 1108. 
Federal—Mr. Bertin said that he 
represented the Executive Secretary 
at a meeting called by the Legisla- 
tive Division of the NEA in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 10-12. Plans 
were developed, he said, to conduct 
an intensive campaign in each state 
for the Murray-Metcalf Bill. 
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DPI ReEprESENTATIVE—Doctor Sei- 
fert reported for State Superintendent 
Boehm. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Districts—Presidents of Districts re- 
ported on activities since the last 
meeting. 
Southeastern—Mr. Halsey said that 
he was requested by his Executive 
Committee to present to Council a 
modification of the method of electing 
members of State Committees. He 
asked that consideration be given to 
the election of members of State 
elective committees at the District 
level. It was agreed that this item 
should be placed on the agenda for 
discussion at a future meeting of 
Council. 
Departments—Presidents of Depart- 
ments reported on activities in their 
fields of interest. 
Higher Education—In the absence 
of Doctor Munson, Mr. Bertin pre- 
sented recommendations from the 
Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment. It was agreed that these rec- 
ommendations will be considered at 
the next meeting of the Council. 
Student PSEA—On request from 
Doctor Munson, who was absent, Mr. 
Gayman presented his letter com- 
mending Miss Valero and the Student 
PSEA Committee for the very fine 
conference at Slippery Rock and the 
work the Committee is doing with 
prospective teachers. On motion of 
Mr. Swartz, seconded by Mr. Evans, 
Council expressed commendation to 
Miss Valero and the Committee for 
this fine work. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:45 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. At 2:00 p.m., it went 
into executive session. 
(Mr. Cooley, Doctor Frantz, and Mr. 
Jennings did not attend the after- 
noon meeting.) 
Report of the Budget Committee— 
Mr. Swartz, chairman, presented a 
salary schedule designating mini- 
mums, increments, and maximums 
for the positions on Headquarters 
Staff. On motion of Doctor Oliver, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the follow- 
ing schedule was adopted: oad 

On motion of Doctor Oliver, sec- 
onded by Mr. Stoudt, Council ap- 
proved the salaries for 1959-60 as 
presented by the Budget Committee 
in accordance with the above sched- 
ule. 

The President stated that if any 
members of the Staff were dissatisfied 
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i i 4. Traveling, Execu- 
~ song one eee their problem tive Council..... 18,500.00 
with the Executive secretary. 5. Traveling, Execu- 
Mr. Swartz reported in detail the tive and 
budget of the Association for 1959-60. , 5 MERRERS : «~~ - 18,000.00 
tigis 6. Accident Insurance, 
The budget showed anticipated re- Pessomnel....... 800.00 
ceipts of $777,677.79. Expenditures 7. Attorney Services. . 6,500.00 
budgeted for 1959-60 were $626,- % ss Liades 500.00 
365:17. for current operations, in- 9. Auditing.......... 750.00 
cluding $15,000 for modification of 10. Dues to Other 
the retirement plan for staff em- es. - + eae 
p 11. Unemployment 
ployes to a 40% offset for Social Compensation 
Security, and $170,000 for the build- _Tax.....-. sete 2,250.00 
2 ee ; V. Publication Costs: 
ing fund. The budget is in deficit 1. Pa. SCHOOL 
$18,687.38. JOURNAL....... 68,125.00 
P 2. Education Bulletin 17,760.00 
On motion of Mr. Swartz, sec- VI. Welfare.............. 12,000.00 
onded by Mr. Haberlen, the budget VII. er aonb y A 
5 . Actuarial Service, 
was adopted as presented. asec iia 2,000.00 
Budget 2. Films and Film 
Allotment Sesvice. <2... 2. 2,000.00 
July 1, 1959 3. Local Branch Past 
June 30, 1960 President Keys. . 1,000.00 
RECEIPTS: 4. Pa. Future Teach- 
I. Membership Dues.... . $684,250.00 ers of America... 3,000.00 
Fi. Acivertisitig: coc ois. 35,500.00 5. Postage, 
III. Subscriptions to Legislative...... 2,000.00 
WOUHAIAI «G2 vores 5,000.00 6. PSEA Defense 
IV. Subscriptions to Fund, Legal 
Education Bulletin... 16,000.00 Assistance...... 1,500.00 
V. Local Branch Work- 7. Radio and TV..... 1,000.00 
shop Registrations. . . 15,600.00 8. Research Service, 
MWD Re oe ee oie 370.00 ¥ TC) i eS 50.00 
VII. Contributions......... 500.00 9. Retirement Trust 
VERIL. ete «0c vs cece 600.00 Fund Service 
Be ees ce Suctes s eeens 50.00 pee eee 750.00 
X. Miscellaneous. ........ 16,000.00 VIII. Miscellaneous......... 200.00 
XI. Financial Income... .. 3,807.79 LX. Office Expense........ 21,945.00 
Se X. Headquarters Expense. 20,520.17 
x TOTAL RECEIPTS.. $777,677.79 XI. Financial Costs....... 600.00 
EXPENDITURES: XII. Capital Expenditure. .. 1,000.00 
I. Conventions and Con- 
ferences TOTAL 
1. Local Branch EXPENDITURES.. $626,365.17 
Workshop. ..... $ 17,000.00 SUMMARY: 
2. Local Leaders Balance on hand at July 
Conferences..... 7,000.00 [OD SPE Sa seg $102,048.00 
3. Districts.......... 31,500.00 Receipts for year...... 777,077.79 
4. State Convention. . 10,000.00 —$—$—_ — 
5. National Meetings 27,750.00 879,725.79 
6. Student PSEA- Expenditures for 
PFTA Conven- program $626,365.17 
CHIR ire hee se 7,000.00 Transfer of dues for 
7. World Confedera- building 
tion of Organiza- program 170,000.00 796,365.17 
tions of the 
Teaching Pro- Estimated balance on 
= fESSIONNE 23565. Pore ep hand at June 30, 1960 $ 83,360.62 
, Committees: oo os: oi 2 ,625. 
III. Departments......... 35,560.00 REPORT OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
IV. Professional Services: MEMBER 
1. Salaries, Executive Local Branch—Mr. Lauterbach re- 
7 Ric. tieaisseee ge 190,580.00 ported on the certificate of member- 
tributions by ship and the anticipated cost. 
Association. .... 45,000.00 UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
3. Social Security by : ; . 
Association. .... 3,000.00 Committee on Juvenile Delinquency— 
Minimum Increments Maximum 
Executive Secretary $15,000 5 at $1,000 $20,000 
Associate Secretary 12,000 6at 500 15,000 
Assistant Executive Secretary 9,000 6at 500 12,000 
Associate Editor 9,000 6at 500 12,000 
Administrative Assistant 5,000 6at 500 8,000 
Secretary Executive Assistant 5,000 6at 500 8,000 
Bookkeeper 4,000 6at 500 7,000 
Supervisor of Mailing 3,500 6at 250 5,000 
Senior Mailing Clerk 3,000 6at 250 4,500 
Junior Mailing Clerk 2,600 6at 150 3,500 
Secretary 3,000 6at 250 4,500 
Stenographer 2,000 6at 150 3,500 
Statistical Clerk 3,500 6at 250 5,000 
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Doctor Addleman appointed the fol- 
lowing to this committee: Kenneth 
Gabler, chairman, Kermit M. Stover, 
David L. Swartz, and Eugene P. 
Bertin. A meeting of the committee 
has been called for July 18. 
Ownership of PSEA Building—On 
motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by 
Mr. Halsey, Council approved the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS title to premises 400, 
402, and 404 North Third Street, 
City of Harrisburg, County of Dau- 
phin, State of Pennsylvania, is vested 
in the President, Vice President, and 
Chairman and Treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association as Trustees for the As- 
sociation; and 

WHEREAS it is desired to vest 
title to said premises in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; 

Now, therefore, the President, Vice 
President, and Chairman and Treas- 
urer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund for the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, are hereby 
authorized and directed to execute 
and deliver a deed for premises 
400, 402, and 404 North Third Street 
aforesaid to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, a non-profit 
corporation. 

New Business 

Trustee of Permanent Fund—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mr. 
Stoudt, Paul H. Grim, Pottstown, 
was re-elected Trustee of the Per- 
manent Fund of the PSEA for a six- 
year term beginning July 23, 1959. 
Resignation of Mr. Koch—The Presi- 
dent read a letter of resignation from 
Harold J. Koch, Vice President, be- 
cause of his acceptance of a position 
on Headquarters Staff. On motion 
of Mr. Bierman, seconded by Mrs. 
Kuhns, Council accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Koch as of June 1, 1959. 
Election of Vice President—On motion 
of Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mrs. 
Boyd, Kermit M. Stover was elected 
to the position of Vice President to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Koch. 

Insurance—Mr. Haberlen requested 
the Staff to investigate the possi- 
bilities of insurance plans for mem- 
bers of PSEA and report in Septem- 
ber. 

It was reported that Mr. Moser 
and Mr. Stafford had such a study 
in progress for the past year. The 
President requested that a report be 
made in September. 
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New Assistant Executive Secretary— 
Doctor Addleman appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to consider the 
employment of an additional assist- 
ant executive secretary: Mrs. Boyd, 
Mr. Cooley, Mr. Evans, Doctor 
Frantz, Mr. Gayman, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, chairman. 

Next Meeting—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held in St. Louis 
during the NEA Convention. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:15 p.m., on 
motion of Mr. Bierman, seconded by 
Mr. Koch, Council adjourned. 


July 1 


The 1959 Executive Council met 

in Headquarters Room, Hotel Stat- 
ler, St. Louis, Wednesday, July 1, 
at 10:00 a.m., with President A. N. 
Addleman presiding. 
Rott CaLtt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Glenwood J. Crist, Ethel Dixon, 
Kenneth D. Frantz, J. Kenneth 
Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, Robert J. Haberlen, 
Howard H. Halsey, C. N. Hanner, 
Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, S. E. Munson, 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. 
Stoudt, Kermit M. Stover, David L. 
Swartz, G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Robert Evans, James M. 
Jennings, Albert I. Oliver. 

Joseph Siegman, chairman, Legis- 
lative Committee, met with the 
Council. 

MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, the min- 
utes of the May 16 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Doctor 
Frantz, seconded by Mr. Gabler, 
Council approved the financial report 
for the month of May as presented 
by the Executive Secretary. 

Building Fund—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported the total balance in the Build- 
ing Fund as of May 31, 1959, was 
$418,862.39. Forty individuals, he 
said, have become PSEA life mem- 
bers since the close of the 1958 State 
Convention. The Committee on 
Expanded Program and Building will 
meet on Saturday, July 18. 
Ambridge Situation—The Defense 
Commission of the NEA has printed 
the report of its study of the Am- 
bridge situation. It is generally 
agreed that the study was very much 





worth while. The Ambridge Board 
of Education is already putting into 
operation some of the recommenda- 
tions. 

LecaL SERvicE—Council noted the 
report of Mr. Adler for the period 
May 7 to June 11, showing that Mr. 
Adler had replied to a total of 58 
inquiries, had responded to requests 
of members personally and by tele- 
phone, and had made a field trip to 
Bucks County relative to a salary 
problem. 


Evancho Case—Council considered the 
request from the Northeastern Dis- 
trict for financial support in the case 
of Mr. Evancho. It was moved by 
Doctor Munson, seconded by Mrs. 
Boyd, that Council receive the appli- 
cation and that further investigation 
be made concerning certain facts in 
the case and the refusal of the Local 
Branch to participate financially. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Siegman and Mr. 
Hanner reported on the current legis- 
lative situation. They stated that 
no decision had been reached on the 
ultimate tax program. A bipartisan 
tax committee in the House has been 
appointed which will work on the 
problem. No meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be held during the 
week of July 6. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of Districts and Departments re- 
ported progress in their areas of serv- 
ice. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECTION OF 
STAFF MEMBER—On motion of Mr. 
Halsey, seconded by Mr. Haberlen, 
Council voted to print in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL qualifications for 
this position. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 

LIAISON MEMBERS 

Local Branch—Mr. Haberlen directed 
attention to the membership certifi- 
cate and card as a device for develop- 
ing greater interest and pride in 
membership in the PSEA. 

Public Relations—Mrs. Boyd re- 
ported that O. H. English, Abington, 
has been elected Regional Vice Presi- 
dent of the National School Public 
Relations Association. She indi- 
cated, also, that the listing of scholar- 
ships was nearing completion. 
UNFINISHED BusINEss — Considera- 
tion of modification of method of 
electing members to State Commit-. 
tees, of recommendations of Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, and of the 
report of the TEPS-ERC subcom- 
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mittee on Competence was carried 
over to the August meeting. 
Headquarters Room—On motion of 
Mr. Gabler, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns 
and Mrs. Graham, Council com- 
mended Staff for the excellent dis- 
play in Headquarters Room. 
UTILIZATION OF TEACHER TIME— 
‘On motion of Doctor Munson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cooley, Council ap- 
proved the distribution of a question- 
naire on utilization of teacher time to 
the members of the Pennsylvania 
delegation at the meeting on Thurs- 
day. 

Resignation of T. Stuart Williams— 
On motion of Mrs. Shupe, seconded by 
Doctor Munson, Council accepted the 
resignation of T. Stuart Williams as 
a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cooley nominated James Wil- 
liams, Wilkes-Barre, to fill the unex- 
pired term of T. Stuart Williams on 
the Legislative Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Stoudt, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, the nomina- 
tions were closed and James Williams 
was elected to fill the unexpired term. 
Next MeEetING—The Council will 
meet at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
Wednesday, August 12, at 1:30 p.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—Council adjourned at 
12:00 noon. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met at PSEA Headquarters, April 
3-4 and May 8-9. Raymond L. 
Dunlap, chairman, presided. 

The Committee reviewed the re- 
vised Annual Report Form for 1959- 
60, made plans for the Penn Hall 
Workshop and the fall Leaders Con- 
ferences, received reports on new 
editions of the Round Robin and of 
“This Is How We Did It,” and on a 
membership brochure, certificate, and 
card developed by a special com- 
mittee. 

The Committee met on June 12 
and 13 with the leadership teams 
for the Penn Hall Workshop—Mrs. 
CLaRA F. Lake, Acting Secretary 


Expanded Program and Building 


The Committee on Expanded Pro- 
gram and Building, Kermit M. 
Stover, chairman, met July 17 with 
Mr. Ritchie of the firm of Lawrie and 
Green. It received from Mr. Ritchie 
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estimates on the cost of the new 
building and on the time it will take 
to complete it following the accept- 
ance of bids —H. E. GAYMAN, Execu- 
tive Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence, Helen M. Brennan, 
chairman, met April 3-4 and May 
22-23. Members of the Commission 
reported on the survey in their Dis- 
tricts of colleges and universities with 
regard to their activity on pro- 
fessional organizations and_profes- 
sional ethics with prospective teach- 
ers. 

The Commission approved a draft 
on steps a local unit could follow in 
solving unethical conduct which was 
submitted to the Executive Council 
for approval. 

It reviewed the cases which had 
been before the Commission, and 
initiated a subcommittee on com- 
petence jointly with the TEPS Com- 
mission, 

It planned to have its next meeting 
on September 25 and an ERC Work- 
shop on September 26—M. EL iza- 
BETH MATTHEWS, Secretary 


Utilization of Teacher Time 


The Committee on Utilization of 
Teacher Time, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
chairman, met May | and 2 and 
June 5 and 6. It defined its problem 
as follows: “To define and recom- 
mend and/or form policy on the 
utilization of teacher time that could 
result in changes.” 

A checklist of practices that tend 
to utilize time was drawn up by the 
Committee. It is to be used by the 
members on a “trial” run—Mkrs. 
MaBEL B. BAaRKMAN, Recorder 


salle 


Top AwArRD of a $1,000 college 
scholarship by the Pennsylvania Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America or- 
ganization was given Cecelia Elaine 
Aaron, homemaking senior at the 
Clarion-Limestone Joint High School, 
Strattonville, Clarion County, in 
June. Miss Aaron plans to study 
homemaking education at State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 

ection 

Harotp R. Brair, Hughesville, 
has been elected principal of the 
Lower Allen Township elementary 
school in Cumberland County. 





FRANKLIN L. Hoke retired at the 
end of the 1958-59 school year after 
30 years as supervising principal of 
Lower Moreland school district. A 
testimonial dinner, sponsored by the 
schools and community, was held for 
him on May 4 in Glenside. 

—(- 
People, from page 7 


By solving the human equation, you 
can engender the crew spirit in your 
school. You are leading successfully 
when you are getting people—pupils, 
teachers, others—to do the work you 
want them to do, the way you want 
it done—because they want to do it. 
You can show average people how to 
do the work of superior people. 

Morale is when your hands and 
feet keep on working when your brain 
says it can't be done. Morale is 
achieved by our positive attitudes in 
all our relationships, our spirit of 
courtesy, our sincerity, kindness, 
understanding care—and enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. The 
deepest spring of action is the sight 
of action in others; and the way to 
get faith is to associate with those 
who have faith—faith in themselves, 
in youth, in the profession, and the 
whole cause of education. These are 
human equations. 

The human equation calls for social 
mathematics. When you add confi- 
dence to a pupil or a teacher, you sub- 
tract failure and frustration. Multi- 
ply courtesy in the classroom, the 
product is cooperation. Subtract 
selfishness and conceit, and the 
remainder is appreciation and loyalty. 
Add good will to a faculty and you 
multiply success. Multiply enthusi- 
asm in the school and you not only 
divide your difficulties but add esprit 
de corps. 

Your problem is people. 
your social arithmetic ? 


How's 
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Yours for the Asking 


This column is prepared just for you. 
Watch for it in every issue. It will contain 
offers of material for your personal or pro- 
fessional use, which you may order through 
the coupon below. Bedes right away before 
supplies are exhausted. 
1. Music For Every CHILD folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band 
Instruments which makes it possible 
for children as early as the first grade to 
play three-part music from the first 
lesson. Also contains information on 
the two-octave Symphonet. (Handy 
Folio Music Company) 
2. LEATHERCRAFT CaTALoG. Ninety-six 
pages, leather, kits, tools, supplies, 
teaching aids, instruction movies avail- 
able free of charge from Tandy Man- 
agers in 96 stores nation-wide. (Tandy 
Leather Company) 
3. SAMPLES of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters, and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 
6. BrocHure of sample gift tie ribbon and 
gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (Ideal 
Gift Tie) 
. LITERATURE with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 
9. HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL 
EpucaTIon. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level: 
a. You're a Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and over. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
Walt Disney Productions film and 
other excellent teaching aids. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Education- 
al Department) 

10. a. How to CaTtcH A CoLpb, a 16 mm., 
sound and color film, teaches young- 
sters cold prevention in ten minutes 
of Walt Disney fun. Available free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term loan. 

b. Set of six color posters featuring high- 
lights of the film. 

c. A special teaching aid for grades 
2, 3, and 4—"I Promise Common 
Sense,” a health pledge for the chil- 
dren to sign and keep—available free 
in quantity. 

(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Edu- 
cational Department) 

11. Detaits and information on how 
students can raise money quickly for 
band uniforms, instruments, athletic 
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equipment, etc., with sale of candies in 
boxes “‘personalized’’ with picture of 
your school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


12. BooKLets with pictures and maps giv- 
ing details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 
Africa, and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


13. CataLtoG of instructional materials. 
Lists rocks, grains, nature study ma- 
terials, seashells, colored cards, inex- 
pensive science equipment and kits, 
aaa other items. (Practical Aids 
5o. 


14. Fotper lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for stu- 
dents and teachers. Tours cover from 
twelve to nineteen countries and are 
priced from $1095 to $1395. (Dittman 
Travel Organization) 


15. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with details 
of money-making plans for school clubs. 
(Vine Associates) 


16. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


19. SaMPLEs with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cutout letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
(The Redikut Letter Company) 


24. CATALOGS and descriptive material 
available for Special Education and 
Reading Teacher; also latest informa- 
tion concerning future plans in ele- 
mentary and secondary education sent 
on request. Examination copies pro- 
vided. (Syracuse University Press) 


or 

25. U. S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 
22” map of historic United States 
trails depicting events and _ historic 
places since 1595 as related in the 
American Adventure Series. Includes 
complete information on the graded 
corrective reading program. (Wheeler 
Publishing Co.) 


26. SPACE SATELLITES, SPACE TRAVEL, 
THE Moon: a reprint of several articles 
on Space Science by Willy Ley and 
Wernher von Braun as printed in 
Collier's Encyclopedia. 


35. CoTTON—NATURE’S WONDER FIBER. 
Notes about a 27-minute color film 
which tells the story of modern cotton. 
(National Cotton Council) 


37. TimME CLASSROOM PROGRAM. A small 
brochure which outlines features available 
for classroom work on current events. 
(Time, Inc.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Public Relations 


The Public Relations Subcommit- 
tee on the September 18-19 PR 
Workshop and the Subcommittee on 
Workbook met May 22 and the 
entire Committee on May 23. 

Jane Walker, chairman, presided 
while the subcommittee reports were 
heard. Other reports given were 
those of the Staff consultant and the 
Executive Council liaison. Mem- 
bers of the Committee who worked 
on a PSEA membership brochure 
also reported. 

—FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER 

Acting Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


At its May 9 meeting, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Clara E. 
Cockerille, chairman, planned its 
October 16-17 conference, to be held 
at Galen Hall, Wernersville. 
—EuGENE P. BErTIN, Secretary 


Index to Advertisers 
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*Protection Quotient... 


You can raise it— 
with Nationwide’s new 


STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 


Mail coupon Today. 


Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to 

















dent accident program — but I’d like 
the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, 
i low-cost plan. No obligation, of course. 


q [| My school is already covered by a stu- 


students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date te oe oe a cn cm Za fa Ow 
STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. This low-cost plan : i 
offers local, personalized claim service . . . also covers NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 

accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel : 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio j 

periods . . . provides liberal benefits for medical expense, j Yes. I'd like information on Nationwide’s up-to- I 
accidental death, loss of sight or limbs... PLUS a date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 

unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right i | 

for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. i NAME : 

j ADDRESS | 

| om I 

ATIONWIDE Fe i 

ie. ee © ee ee: ee ee oe = fae i 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company «+ home office 
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New Books 








How to Get the Best Education for Your Child. 
Benjamin Fine and Lillian Fine. 252 pp. 
Putnam. $3.95 

Doctor .and Mrs. Fine challenge the 

American parent to the task of guiding the 
school-age child through his education. 
Unconcerned with the current scare over 
competition with Russian education, the 
Fines survey the American system from 
cradle to college and give parents practical 
advice on the key problems which confront 
American youth in the formative years. 
Parents are told in anecdote and brief sur- 
vey just what their children are learning 
in their grades from nursery school to senior 
high school. Without any polite evasions, 
the book tells how to size up the school 
where your children are, how to find a good 
school if you are moving, and how to dis- 
cover the particular abilities and learning 
level of your children. 


Administering Audio-Visual Services. 
Cc. W. Erickson. 488 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $6.95 

The author has done extensive research 
on what appear to be the common problems 
of audio-visual service administrators. He 
emphasizes sound solutions to unique local 
problems. He gives questions, problems, 
and references for further study at the end 
of each chapter which have resulted from 
his own use of the materials. 


Individual Behavior. Revised Edition. A. W. 
Combs and Donald Snygg. 522 pp. 
Illus. Harper. 

This revised edition brings up-to-date 
the psychology of the self and its implica- 
tions for the solution to a variety of be- 
havior problems. Part I, which presents 
the basic principles of behavior as seen 
from the perceptual frame of reference, in- 
corporates the significant features of the 
vast body of research since publication of 
the first edition. Part II, also expanded, 
stresses the practical implications of a per- 
ceptual view of behavior for understanding 
and working with problems in human rela- 
tions, education, mental health, social ac- 
tion, counseling, and research. 


Rea, 
540 pp. 


Society. 
Bryner. 


The School in American 
Pounds and J. R. 
Macmillan. $6.75 

Doctor Pounds was, as a teaching assign- 
ment, to organize a course for college 
students in the field of education which 
would acquaint them with the trends and 
contemporary characteristics of the Ameri- 
can social order that are significant for the 
schools. This book, in which he was aided 
by Doctor Bryner, is the result. They 
have attempted to present, without bias, 
the conflicting philosophic viewpoints as to 
the goals of the school. Specific educational 


detailed answers to these questions may not 
be found in this book, some directions to- 
ward solutions are indicated in Part IV. 


Career Planning. L. J. Smith. 272 pp. Illus. 
Harper. $3.50 

This basic text for school and college 
classes, and the manual for counseling and 
guidance, contains an extensive bibliogra- 
phy listing sources of career information and 
a listing of the various psychological tests 
that can be used in career guidance and 
counseling. Detachable self-evaluation tests 
are included at the ends of the chapters. 


The Earth and Its Resources. Third Edition. 
Finch, G. T. Trewartha, and M. H. 
_—. 592 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 

6 


This is a textbook for courses in physical 
geography and earth science. It contains 
the basic facts concerning the earth as the 
home of man so that the student may 
realize their importance and understand 
their relationship to the problems of his own 
time and place. Features of our environ- 
ment discussed are: (1) the atmosphere— 
weather and climate; (2) landforms— 
plains, plateaus, hill country, and moun- 
tains; (3) the oceans and their shores; 
(4) earth resources—waters, vegetation, 
soils, and minerals. This treatment is sup- 
plemented by an analysis of the various 
types of regions, for example, climatic 
regions and landform regions. 


Secondary School Teaching Methods. L. H. 
Clark and |. S. Starr. 352 pp. Illus. 
Maemillan. $5 

A book to help prospective teachers learn 
how to teach. It is designed as a college 
textbook for a single semester course in 
general methods of teaching in the secondary 


questions are listed. 


Although complete, 


school. 





NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
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ENCYCLOPEDJAS 


Colliers | 
Encyclo 
pedia 


BibL IOC. ¢ 
RAPHY 


#4 


Colliers Eneydoped 





NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference needs and interests 
of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages devoted to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


For free curriculum aid booklets, write to your state representative: 


RICHARD C. DOTY, Educational Rep., P. O. Box 184, Reading, Pennsylvania 


W. EDWIN COLLIER, Educational Rep., #6 Kingsbury, 317 S. 46th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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More about the Backward Child. Herta 
Loewy. 138 pp. Illus. Philosophical 
Library. $4.75 

The author of “The Retarded Child” and 

“Training the Backward Child’ presents 
additional material on the ways in which a 
backward child may lead as normal and 
happy a life as possible in the community. 
The book brings up-to-date various case 
histories described in earlier books and 
shows extensions of Miss Loewy's method of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, speech 
training, music, and rhythm. Another 
new subject is mental delinquency. The 
author also advises parents about the best 
approach to sexual problems in backward 
children. 


Discovering Meanings in Arithmetic. F. E. 
Grossnickle and L. J. Brueckner. 448 pp. 
Illus. Winston. $5.32 

This book shows how to determine a 
pupil's readiness for new work. It describes 
instructional procedures and materials that 
help children proceed from the level of con- 
crete experience to successively higher 
levels of abstraction. It shows how the 
proper use of these procedures and ma- 
terials will lead to the pupil's intelligent and 
mature use of quantitative concepts and 
symbols. Of particular value are the chap- 
ter endings. These include additional read- 
ing, questions, and problems and topics for 
further discussion. 


Spurs to Creative Teaching. Laura Zirbes. 
374 pp. Putnam. $5.75 

A master teacher describes the importance 
of creative teaching and creative action in 
the classroom. She lists the things teachers 
need to do in order to become creative 
teachers. She gives illustrative examples 
of creative guidance and teaching, as well 
as case instances of creative learning. She 
tells you what creative values have to do 
with curriculum improvement and _ gives 
certain perspectives in the teaching of social 
studies, the language arts, reading, arithme- 
tic, science, and art. She applies her think- 
ing to the field of student teaching. 


The Preadolescent. Mary Jane Loomis. 328 
pp. Illus. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $4 
This book is concerned with the personal- 
social development of preadolescents. It 
discusses three major concerns: (1) The 
aspirations to greater independence; (2) 
striving for sexual identification; (3) looking 
ahead to junior high school and adolescent 
living. Selected audio-visual materials 
appear at the end of the book. 


Basic Statistical Methods. N.M. Downie and 
: W. Heath. 289 pp. Illus. Harper. 
4.50 


The book is made up of three parts. The 
first nine chapters deal with descriptive sta- 
tistics. The next six cover inferential 
Statistics and the commonly encountered 
tests of significance. The last three chap- 
ters cover three topics not usually presented 
in the first course in statistics. These are 
(a) various correlation techniques, (b) test 
construction and theory (reliability, valid- 
ity, and item analysis techniques), and (c) 
the more commonly used nonparametric 
techniques. Since the assumption of a 
normal distribution is so infrequently met 
in the social sciences, we feel that every 
student who studies elementary statistics 
should be aware of the possible use of these 
distribution-free statistics. There are prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter which are 
designed to offer practice in the techniques 
discussed in the chapter without requiring 
laborious computation. The answers to 
these exercises are given in the back of the 
book. 
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Foundations of Advanced M athematics. W.E. 
Kline, Robert Oesterle, and L. M. Will- 
son. 526 pp. Illus. American. $4.96 

This twelfth-year mathematics course 
includes solid geometry, plane trigonometry, 
and advanced algebra, with important dif- 
ferences in content and a far greater em- 

phasis on “why.” For example, only 18 

major theorems are proved in solid ge- 

ometry. Other theorems are treated as 
facts. And in trigonometry, the emphasis 
is on theory rather than on the numerical 
solution of triangles. The book includes 
analytic geometry, calculus, and statistics. 

These sections are written for the under- 

standing of the mathematically able high 

school student. 


The Challenge of Science Education. Edited 
by J. S. Roucek. 500 pp. Philosophical 
Library. $10 

Here is a survey of the cross currents of 
thinking on all major educational prac- 
tices in the field of science in America and 
abroad since Sputnik. The 30 collaborators 
present the thinking on science at present 
under such divisions as Formal Education 

Aspects, Pre-Primary and Elementary Edu- 

cation, Secondary Education, College and 

University Education, Auxiliary and Com- 

parative Aspects. 


General Shop for Everyone. L. V. Newkirk. 
280 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.80 

A basal text for industrial arts which in- 
cludes information about job planning, 
drafting, woodworking, metalworking, elec- 
tricity, plastics, leatherwork, and other 
common phases of general shopwork. Each 
of the six units gives information about the 
industry and its workers; explains how to 
use common hand tools and simple ma- 
chines; calls attention to safety precautions; 
gives useful consumer information; de- 
scribes and illustrates tools and materials 
for interesting hobbies to enjoy in the home 
workshop. 


Administration of the Noninstructional Per- 
sonnel and Services. William A. Yeager. 
440 pp. Harper. 

Doctor Yeager, before his death, com- 
pleted his trilogy, the first two books of 
which were “Administration and_ the 
Pupil” and ‘Administration and_ the 
Teacher." This one _ identifies, classifies, 
and characterizes the nature and function 
of the noninstructional personnel in a school 
system. The six areas treated are the busi- 
ness and secretarial services; school plant 
planning, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance; the attendance service; the health 
services; the food service, and the pupil 
transportation service. Included is a chap- 
ter indicating the roles of educational 
leadership in administering the schools, 
with special emphasis on the noninstruc- 
tional personnel and_ services. Study 
questions, problems, and a carefully selected 
bibliography appear at the end of each 
chapter. 


Education and Public Understanding. Gordon 
McCloskey. 588 pp. Harper. $6 
This public relations book summarizes 
research on principles and techniques of 
effective communication with the public. 
It presents a case study for each of the 
principles. It explores all modern com- 
munication media—person-to-person, group 
processes, newspapers, television, radio, 
and school publications. It defines specific 
communication opportunities and responsi- 

bilities of school personnel. 


The hard part about making good is 
that you have to do it again every day. 
—Ralph Bellamy in Forbes 
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It’s easy to fight 
colds with this 
complete program 


"How to Catch a Cold” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


16 mm. sound and color animated 
film gives students an enjoyable 
10 minute lesson in cold preven- 
tion. Prints available FREE on 
short-term loan for first showings 
and repeat performances. 


2 added attractions 


Health Pledge 

Students in primary grades, 2, 3 
and 4, like to sign and keep their 
own health pledge, “I Promise 
Common Sense’’. Pledge lists les- 
sons taught in the film and makes 
cold prevention an interesting in- 
dividual assignment. 


Poster Highlights 

Brighten classroom bulletin boards 
with these six full-color posters, 
14” x 20”, showing scenes from 
the film. 


Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, makers of 
Kleenex tissues. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP, 
Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-99-C 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free, except for return postage, the 
16 mm. sound and color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks). 





In addition please send: 


____ copies of health pledge, “I Promise 
Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 


___ sett of posters (large schools may 
require more than one set). 














Name. Grade, 
(Please Print) 

School 

Street 

City Zone___State 
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Today a little girl—tomorrow a young lady 
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How bright the future looks through sparkling 
young eyes. So much to learn—so eager to know 
the wonders of growing up. This year, over 100,000 
girls will menstruate before their 11th birthday. 
By showing them this delightfully animated film, 














...now is the time to show her 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


you can help your youngsters develop wholesome, 
confident attitudes toward this natural, normal 
function... give them the emotional security they 
need to grow up gracefully. Why not schedule a 
mother-daughter showing today? 
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Books Received 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. 
LISTENING AIDS THROUGH THE GRADES. 
D. H. Russell and Elizabeth Fatherson 
Russell. $1.50 

Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., 
New York 14, N. Y.: 

AMUSEMENTS IN MatHematics. H. E. 
Dudeney. $1.25 

THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES AND OTHER 
Curious ProsBiems. Fourth Edition. 
H. E. Dudeney. $1.25 

CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF 


YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS. Hughes 
Mearns. $1.50 

EXPERIENCE AND Nature. John Dewey. 
$1.85. 


Fruit KEY AND TWIG KEY TO TREES AND 
SHruss. W. M. Harlow. $1.25 
MATHEMATICAL PuzzLES OF SAM Loyp. 
Selected and Edited by Martin Gardner. 
$1 


On MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATI- 
cIANS. R.E. Moritz. Anecdotes, Aphor- 
isms, Passages by Famous Mathemati- 
cians, Scientists, and Writers. $1.95 
Florida Education Association, 208 W. 
Pensacola St., Tallahassee, Florida: 
History OF THE FLORIDA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 1886-87 to 1956-57 


Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
THE ADVENTURES oF Isaac KNIGHT— 
Indian Captive. A True Story of the 
Northwest Territory for Young and Old 
Americans. Ken McCutchan. $2.75 
tHE Boy FROM McGrecor. L. L. 
Muncy. $3 
A BRANCH OF THE River. Avis Zandor. 
$2.50 
THe Girt WHo Never... A Novel in 
a Satirical Vein. Ruth Khee. $3.50 
HEALTH CAN BE Yours, NATURALLY! 
A Handbook of Natural Health for 
Doctors and Laymen. Eleanor E. 
Amend. $2.50 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LAKES. . .and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. F. L. Whitlark. 
$3.95 
Our ScHooLworkK. June Flower. $2 
RIveER OF RENowN. ‘The Story of the 
Hudson: Its Role in the History of 
America. Rev. Otto L. Schreiber. $3 
SPRINGS OF THE WATERS. Austin Bal- 
lard. 
SwINcs AND RounpaABouts. A Collec- 
tion of Stories. A. de Courcy Denny. 
$2.75 
Or Time AND ETERNITY. Charles 
Cryer. $2.50 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
Noe: 


SOCIOMETRY IN THE CLassroom. N. E. 
Gronlund. $4.50 

Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
REY: 


Two Hearts. Original Haiku by an 
Occidental. Walter J. Dudek. $2.50 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
THE GROWTH OF MopERN THOUGHT AND 
CuLtureE. Herbert Wender. $3.75 
Man’s JOURNEY THROUGH TIME. L. S. 
Palmer 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: 
MAN AND THE Motor Car. Sixth 
Edition. Center for Safety Education, 
New York University. $3.32 

Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 


HarrISON HIGu. John Farris. $3.95 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 

Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl.: 

HanpBook oF JoB Facts. Second 
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Edition. Guidance Services Department, 
Science Research Associates. e Dolores 
Branche, Editor. $3.95 

William- Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., 
New York 55, N. Y.: 
THE MoperN Syip—E Rute. A New and 
2 Method for Its Use. Stefan Rudolf. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

ADULT EDUCATION SERVICES OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF EDuCATION. Misc. No. 
31. $0.45 
BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED States. 1952-54. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LocaL SCHOOL 
Boarp Poticy MaNnuats. Bulletin 1959, 
No. 14. $0.25 
EDUCATION OF THE SEVERELY RETARDED 
CuiLp. A Bibliographical Review. Bulle- 
tin 1959, No. 12. $0.15 
GuipEs FoR DeveELoPING CuRRICULA 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF PRACTICAL 


Nurses. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 274. $0.60 
JAPAN. Three Epochs of Modern Educa- 


tion. Bulletin 1959, No. 11. $1.25 
PaRTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION. 
Based on the October, 1957, Current Pop- 
ulation Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
Circular No. 539. $0.30 

PuysicaL EpucaTION IN URBAN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin 1959, No. 
15. $0.45 

STATE LEGISLATION ON SCHOOL ATTEND- 
— January 1, 1959. Circular No. 

STATE PLANS UNDER THE LIBRARY SERV- 
ices Act. Supplement 1. A Summary 
of Programs for Fiscal 1958 Submitted 
under Public Law 597, 84th Congress. 
Bulletin 1959, No. 17. $0.35 

STATISTICS OF PuBLIC LIBRARIES: 1955-56. 
Chapter 5. Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1954-56. $0.45 

Statistics OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 
1955-56. Organization, Staff, Pupils, 
and Finances. Chapter 2. Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1954-56. $0.45 

Statistics OF State ScHoot Systems, 
1956-57. Circular No. 572 

SuRVEY OF STATE LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO HIGHER EpucaTIon. July 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1958. Circular No. 552! 
$0.70 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of uments, U. S. 

ay oa Printing Office, Washington 


National Education Association 


ACTION IN STATE EQUALIZATION: CASE 
Stupies. June, 1959. $0.50. SEVEN 
StaTE TAXES: RATES AND COLLECTIONS. 
April 1959. $0.25. Committee onjTax 
Education and School Finance 

DELINQUENT BEHAvior. Culture and the 
Individual. $1.25 

a TO ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS, 
Q 

MUSIC IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Music 
Educators National Conference. $2.25 

American Association of 

School Administrators 

A B C's oF Scuoot Pusiic RELATIONS. 
A Check List. $0.50 

JUDGING SCHOOLS WITH Wispom. $0.50 

Your AASA In 1958-59. Official Report, 
AASA, 1958, including Record of Annual 
Meeting, February 14-18, 1959, $3 
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It’s so easy to tell 
younger girls 
about menstruation 
with this complete 
educational program 


"The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand. 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 
For girls 9-12, this easy-to-read 
booklet prepares the pre-teen for 
menstruation in a friendly way. 

Teaching Guide 
A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 

Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 
“At What Age Should a Girl Be 

Told About Menstruation ?” 

A revealing report on an actual 
grade school program. 

The entire program above FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 
makers of Kotex napkins. 


Rest room dispensing machines for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check 
coupon to get full information. 

KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 





| Kimberly-Clark Corp Educational Dept. st-39 | 
| Neenah, Wisconsin | 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your | 
| 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 
copies of “You’re A Young Lady Now” 
pa girls 9-12) 

copies of “Very Personally Yours” 

(for girls 12 and older) 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| Go Physiology Chart 0 Teaching Guide 
| O “At What Age Should a Girl Be 
| | 
Oo] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Told About Menstruation?” 


| In addition, please send full information on rest room 
dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. 














| Name 
| pra (Please Print) 
choo 
| Street. 
| city Zone State. 





Department of Classroom Teachers 

THE GIFTED CHILD IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. No. 17. What Research Says 
to the Teacher Series. $0.25 

TEACHING ComposiTION. No. 18. What 
Research Says to the Teacher Series. 
$0.25 

Research Division 

RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

Research Reports: 

Economic STATUS OF TEACHERS IN 1958-59. 
R3. $0.50 

THe Pupit’s Day IN Court: REVIEW OF 
1958. R8. $0.25 

RANKING OF THE STATES. R4. $0.50 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs, 1959. R6. $0.50 - 

THE TEACHER'S Day IN Court: REVIEW 
oF 1958. R7. $0.25 
The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 

1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 

D:.C. 


April, 1959. $0.80 


Miscellaneous 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN NEw JERSEY 
Pusiic ScHoot Districts, 1958-59. 
Bureau of Research, Report No. 214. 
State of New Jersey Department of Edu- 
cation, 175 W. State St., Trenton 25, N. J. 

AFRicA: World’s Last Frontier. No. 135, 
Headline Series. Mao's CHINA. No. 
136. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 each 

Are You A Goop TEACHER? Rinehart & 

I ., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16,N. Y. $1 

CLoseD Circuit TELEVISION. Teaching in 
Washington County, 1958-1959. Board 
of Education, Hagerstown, Maryland 

CoLLEGE PREPARATORY STupDIES. A Re- 
port of the Director. 
District, Allentown 


Allentown School 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 
R. Donald Haverstick, William P. Garrison, 


and Walter R. Fleet, Jr. 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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WORLD BOOK 


A CONCEPTUAL DESIGN FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. Education Policies Com- 
mission, Oregon Education Assn., 1530 
S. W. Taylor St., Portland 5, Oregon 

Goop Manners: The Magic Key. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Towanda Ave. & Route 66, Bloomington, 
Ill. $0.80 

How Do LasBor AND SCHOOLS WorRK 
TOGETHER? RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE for Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, November 10-11, 
1958. National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, 9 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

IF You'RE Not GoInc To COLLEGE. Also, 
Counselor’sand Teacher's Manual. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $1.60 


MissiLEs from Concept to Countdown. 
The Aircraft Industries Assn. of America, 
Inc., 610 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, 
D.C 


A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS. Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison 
Ave. New . York. 22, N; Y. . $0:50. 
Ethnographic Map, $0.25 

PAGEANT ON THE AMERICAN WaAy OF LIFE. 
McNeil School, Jefferson Co. System, 
Bessemer, Alabama. Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge 

PicTURES, PAMPHLETS, AND Packets for 
Air/Space Age Education. Free and 
Inexpensive Aids. Second Edition. Free, 
if requested on school or library station- 
ery. UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT MISSILES 
AND SPACE CRAFT, 1959. $1. National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
2 cae Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 


PREPARING TODAY'S YOUTH FOR LIVING IN 


Tomorrow's Wor tp. Proceedings of 
Conference of State-wide and Regional 


Grade 1 


One by One 


PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 


because: 


know in mastering new steps. 





Organizations, Harrisburg, 1959. Gov- 


ernor’s mmittee on Children and 
Youth, Room 609, Health and Welfare 
Bldg., Harrisburg 

SALARY SCHEDULES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
EmpPLoyYEs IN 73 THIRD CLass DistRICTS 
AND IN 3 FourTH CLAss DISTRICTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Research Department, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, 400 North Third St., Harrisburg 

ScIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Science 
Materials for Young People from Pre- 
School through High School Age. Science 
Materials Center, A Division of the 
Library of Science, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, Nu. 

THE Story OF LUMBER. THE STORY OF 
PuLP AND Paper. TREES AND GAME— 
Twin Crops. Education Division, 
American Forest Products Industries, 
we 1816 N. St., N. W., Washington 6, 


STRENGTHENING FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS WITH 
INSTRUCTIONAL GaMEs. A Book of 150 
Instructional Games in Arithmetic, Dic- 
tionary Work, Listening, Reading, Speech, 
Spelling, and Writing. J. S. Latta and 
Son, Cedar Falls, lowa. $1 

TEACHING BY TELEVISION. A Report from 
the Ford Foundation and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. THE 
WEALTH OF A NATION. One of a Series 
of Booklets on Activities Supported by 
the Ford Foundation. Ford Foundation, 
Office of Reports, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Your CHILD’s FRIENDS. Pamphlet No. 
285. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


—— 
Nothing in life is to be feared. It 
is only to be understood. 


— Marie Curie 





You will be enthusiastic when you examine 


Grade 2 


Two by Two 





by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 


* These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. 
* The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic program. 
* Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they 


The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional 
topics and enrichment for the able. 
Preparatory material (Let’s Count) includes a pupil’s book with Teach- 


er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. 
COMPANY ¢ The Teacher’s Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the 


recommended readings, etc. 
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program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, and 
supplementary exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, games, 
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YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as 
little as $25.00. Use as many 


pictures as you want. Write for 


details about our system. Our 


service is prompt. 


A. G. Halldin Co., 
Box 84, 


Indiana, Pa. 


























4 Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS $3 


TEACHERS: Get these 4 top Instruction Books, a $5.00 
Value for only $3.00 ppd. Set includes Lucky Seven Foto- 
Carve Patterns Book © $1.50; Techniques of Making 
Leather Garments 50c; Gick Photo Instruction Book @ 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories . . . $5.00 Value, all 4 for 
$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! 


ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 


TANDY LEATHER CoO. (Since 1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TEXAS 


PTA'S — SCHOOL GROURS 














PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 























Step Buying Vicaailil Blindly! 


100 capsules Vitamin A (25,000 units) not 


100 tablets Vitamin C 
(250 mg.) not $2.00, but only 85c. 100 
capsules Vitamin E (100 int'l units) not 
$4.65, but now Sheena to only $2.50. These 
are examples of over 150 FRESHLY- 
PACKED, Guaranteed-potency vitamins 
and health aids, available at savings of 50% 
and more! Send for FREE cc and 
Vitamin Guide Book today! VITA 
QUOTA, Dept. T-702, 880 RS sali New 
York 3, N.Y. 


$1.75, but only 75c. 
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| to succeed WALTER A. 
| Doctor 


Notes and News 


M. WEs-ey DetwiILer has resigned | 


his position as assistant superin- 


| tendent of Montgomery County 


schools to become eastern sales repre- 


| sentative for Bailey Films, Inc., of | 
| Hollywood. 


GERALD G. HOotTTENSTEIN, super- 
intendent of schools in Montgomery 


| County, was recently elected presi- 
| dent of the Albright College Alumni | 


Association. 


Howarp S. STEwartT, assistant 
superintendent of New Castle schools, 
was elected to the superintendency 
KEARNEY. 
Kearney 


perintendency to become director 


| cents profit on each $1 





resigned the su- | 


of the McKeesport campus of Penn- | 


sylvania State University. 
sumed his new duties on August 15. 

RoBERT L. JOHNSON, 
as president of 
until June 30, has been unanimously 
elected the University’s first chan- 
cellor. 


MINNIE L. LYNN of the staff of the 
University of Pittsburgh has been 
chosen president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

JAcK BooKBINDER has been ap- 
pointed director of the Division of 
Fine and Elementary Industrial Arts 
of the Philadelphia schools to suc- 
ceed Earl B. Milliette. Mr. 
binder has been special assistant to 
Doctor Milliette since 1945 


RoBert L. PoINDEXTER, former 
principal of Barratt Junior High 
School and auxiliary district super- 
intendent during the past year, has 
been named superintendent of Dis- 
trict 4 in Philadelphia. Mr. Poin- 
dexter succeeds Robert Brown who 
retired this year. 

CHarces K. Hay, principal of 
John Bartram High School, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed auxiliary 


who served 


He as- | 


Temple University | 





Book- | 


district superintendent to succeed Mr. | 


Poindexter. 

AcNes E. M. ANDERSON, R.N., 
is executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Nurses Association, effective 
July Miss Anderson, who has 
been an assistant executive secretary 


| of the American Nurses Association, 
| secretary of the New 


Jersey State 
Nurses Association, and executive 
secretary of the Florida Nurses Asso- 
ciation, is currently a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Nurses’ Association and president of 
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GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
womens clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 


sale_of attractive Gift a 
Tie Ribbons. Also com- % 
plete line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write for 
FREE sample cards to- 
day. 





IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 35-U, Paterson 3, New Jersey 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
students and teachers: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 

BE Cquntiiete Un) oak $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 

VEC. cos es os $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 

14 countries with Greece... 395 
ALL TOURS ATTEND OBERAMMER- 
GAU PASSION PLAY 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe and Italy. Tour prices include 
round-trip steamship passage in tourist 
class; air passage also available. European 
transportation by rail, fjord and river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excel- 
lent hotels, meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. 

Very early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


ease 


P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Snes Low Rates 





TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 


ma 


YS 


For Teachers... 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 





For Posies ieutel Bedite Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ «Serving Teachers Since 1912+ + 
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the American Nurses’ Foundation, 
Inc. A native of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Anderson is a graduate of the School 
of Nursing of the Medical Center, 
Jersey City, N. J., and holds a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Nursing 
Education from Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, Newark, N. J. 


C. M. Musser, superintendent of 
schools in Sharon, resigned his posi- 
tion August | to become personnel 
director in the Farmington, New 
Mexico, schools. 


R. CHRISTINE YOHE, assistant 
dean of women at the Pennsylvania 
State University, has accepted an 
appointment as dean of women at 
Juniata College. 

LuciLE ALLEN, dean, Chatham 
College, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a consultant 
panel of college administrators to 
evaluate requests to the Office of 
Education from the Nation's colleges 
and universities for National Defense 
Education Act loans to worthy stu- 
dents. 





me CUT-OUT LETTERS mm 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per 
set; 13%’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color 
& size per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order 
by mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 211 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


“A PENNSYLVANIA FI 
WHAT TO SEE AND WHERE TO SEE IT 


Tells about scenery, history and places of 
interest in each county. Especially valuable 
to teachers. Price $1. 


W. E. HILL 














154 Main Street Wellsboro, Pa. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes 
nine standard colors and also the uncolore 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 





IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 





try 
Multiplication drill record... 2.0.0... . 6c eee eee $1.00 
Reading record and basic word list...........-.- $1.00 
Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials........ $1.00 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 300 
instructional items. 


RAISE MONEY ...... 


school projects .... Easy . . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 














| | HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 





Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





| 








e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
All inclusive, Allseasons 

Christmas From $495 

Free Folder 

P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 














CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 











SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two Octave Symphonet with Music 

Desk Stand and Five Books of Music.___.....$1.50 
($2.65 value) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 2821.N. 9th St. Dept. T 








Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to-publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


THomas J. Mites of Glen Camp- 
bell, formerly assistant principal and 
guidance counselor of Purchase Line 
Joint High School, Indiana County, 
has been appointed principal of the 
new Susquehanna Township Senior 


High School. Mr. Miles assumed 
his new duties July 1. 

Date SMITH of Newport is the 
supervising principal for the West 
Shore Joint school system. He suc- 
ceeds Louis Edwards who became 
assistant principal at Cedar Cliff 
High School in Lower Allen Town- 
ship. 

JAMES R. CREVELING of Sunbury 
has been appointed principal of 
Newport Union High School. 

CHARLES SHIELDS, Junior High 
School principal in Mechanicsburg, 
has been named administrative as- 
sistant to Superintendent Carl Koch 
of Mechanicsburg Area schools. 

D. Bruce CONNER, principal of 
Newport High School, has been 
elected to the supervising principal- 
ship to succeed Dale W. Smith. 

Davip J. EMERICH, supervising 
principal of the Hummelstown schools, 
has been elected supervising principal 
of the new Lower Dauphin Joint 


| High School, to be erected at Hum- 


| melstown. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S.,N.Y.16 


ON RR SRNR ROS ANNES ZOE MOREA TOS I ACT 
Join our successful authors in a 
You b complete publishing program: pub- 


licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Beok. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 

WRITE DEPT. TG 9 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 

BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 
Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free booklet P6. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1. 

















f1 Eylpnees 


KURTZ 


PITTSBURGH 





choot Spee 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Pennsylvania's 
Largest School 
Supply Firm 


BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mrs. EsTHER R. LONG received 
the Cumberland County Education 
Association's first ‘Gold Seal” award 


| for best exemplifying the goals and 


principles of the teaching profession. 
Mrs. Long teaches in East Pennsboro 
Township High School. The award 
was made at the annual dinner of the 
association. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SPANGLE NIEL- 
SEN, a teacher in the Portage area 
schools for the past 31 years, received 


| the 1959 Good Teaching Award of the 


Johnstown Tribune-Democrat. Mrs 
Nielsen is the twelfth person to re- 
ceive this recognition. She is now 
an eighth-grade instructor of geogra- 
phy and science in the Portage Area 
Junior High School. 

Horace F. HEILMAN has been ad- 
vanced to the position of director of 
art education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, to succeed Italo L. 
deFrancesco, who became president 


| of the institution on July 1. 


Ron W. Davis, assistant principal 
at Delhaas High School in Bristol 


_ Township, has been named principal 


of the Thomas Williams Junior High 
School in Cheltenham Township. He 
succeeds Franklin Gill, who was trans- 
ferred to principal of the Township's 
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newly organized Ogontz Junior oo 
School. 

Maurice R. RoBINsoNn, president 
and publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Inc., has been named the 1959 
recipient of the Annual Art Award 
of the National Art Materials Trade 
Association for his outstanding con- 
tributions toward developing and 
encouraging interest in the fine arts in 
America. 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER became 
president of Temple University on 
May 26. Doctor Gladfelter came to 
Temple in 1930 where he first directed 
its Junior-Senior High School. Suc- 
cessively, he became registrar, vice 
president, and provost of the Uni- 
versity. 

GILBERT MAaALcoLM was named 
president of Dickinson College in 
June. He succeeds William W. 
Edel, who is retiring after 13 years 
in the position. Doctor Malcolm 
has been serving on the staff of 
Dickinson College since 1922. He 
has been the vice president at Dickin- 
son since 1946. 

H. Larue Frain, professor of 
economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is acting president of the 
State Teachers College, West Chester. 

GeorGE R. ZorGER, special educa- 
tion teacher in Harrisburg for a num- 
ber of years, has been named princi- 
pal of the Downey, Woodward, Mel- 
rose, Vernon, and Shimmell ele- 
mentary schools. 

JOHN M. Hickey, superintendent 
of Erie schools, was presented a cita- 
tion for 25 years of service as an edu- 
cator. at the annual City PTA 
Council dinner. U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, 
the speaker of the occasion, presented 
the citation. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Grace V. GREENE, member of 
faculty of Thaddeus Stevens School, 
Philadelphia, and teacher for 45 
years, February 17 

GILBERT Morris, teacher in Olney 
elementary school, Philadelphia, 
April | 

Ray Oscoop HuGHEs, retired in 
1945 from curriculum department 
of Pittsburgh public schools and 
author of elementary and high 
school textbooks on social studies 
and citizenship, April 10 

ADELINE H. Jacoss, teacher in 
Germantown High School, Phila- 
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delphia, before her 


April 22 


retirement, 


ARCHIBALD H. WHITTINGHAM, teacher 


in Philadelphia public schools for 
47 years until his retirement in 
1954, April 20 


Mrs. RosE BRowN OPPERMAN, for- 


mer teacher in Latimer Junior 
High School and Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, April 27 


Mary E. Boy_e, 88, retired school 


teacher of Lansford, — 27 


Mary E. FIisHer, 93, Regent Square, 
teacher in Scott Township, Car- 
negie, and for more than 25 years 
in Semple and Johnston schools, 
Wilkinsburg, May 27 

CHARLES S. Swope, president of 
State Teachers College, West 
Chester, for the last 23 years, May 
31 

MarTHA MacDona.Lp, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools before her re- 
tirement, May 10 











AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here’s novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 


ae; with 
ew ZOnN 

ne a suagestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 





Core of this citizenship quiz game 
is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 
naturalization questions? 

The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 
ment will need to be reviewed. 


Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 
wearing black choir robe and im- 
pressive “‘specs.” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit—to test the citizenship 
knowledge of the students. 


Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 





f | \\e » 


He hful 
/ / wthfu 


! Delic ious! 


Citizenship Day September 17 and 
Constitution Week September 17-23. 


It’s all based on knowledge aliens gain 


during naturalization process. 


ceedings. Check with your nearest 
naturalization office. 


Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 
Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.’’ Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 
dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 

To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 
FIED, 534 x 91%", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 


Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C 
















(ES aa 
Fifa 5 


Satisfying! 


For a bit of energy-sweet 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's | SAEARM/NT Gum. 


It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 
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COTTON 


.Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber 





Perfect 
for classes 


Through sound and 
color photography, this 
16mm film tells how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 years. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 

and high school level. 
Length, 28 minutes. 
Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
For free loan... 


Write: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


T 
<eets ‘fg, 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 
GRANT MARSH, 

STEAMBOAT #& 

CAPTAIN AND 





Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 19 


W. A Codding, representative 
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|Mrs. MarGaret NEAL, teacher at 
Belmont public school, Philadel- 
phia, May 10 

Howarp A. Wescott, Schenectady, 
N. Y., former teacher and athletic 
coach at William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, May 19 


|Mary T. Scott, Pittsburgh, teacher 
| for more than 50 years before her 
retirement in 1947, June 9 


CHARLOTTE K. FLEcCK, teacher in 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh, 
before her retirement in 1949, 

| June 3 

| Mrs. SAMUEL H. Bevans, Philadel- 

phia, retired public school teacher, 

| June 6 

|Mrs. Epna M. MEyErs, teacher in 
Vernon elementary school, Harris- 
burg, June 4 

|/ALMA Davison, teacher in John 
Morrow school, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, for many years before her 
retirement in 1952, June 5 

J. Homer SUTHERLAND, vice princi- 

| pal of veetd hit School, Pitts- | 

| burgh, June 15 | 

i DwIN U. SmiLey, former athletic | 





director and assistant principal of | 
Abington Senior High School from | 
1912 until his retirement in 1952, | 
January 10 | 
L. H. SNapDeER, associate superin-| 
tendent of schools, Port Allegany | 
Union School District, McKean | 
| County, April 14 
)H. VERA TRIMBLE, head of art de- | 
partment and teacher of arts and | 
crafts in McKeesport High School | 
for 22 years, April 7 | 
|JessE H. BeGEL, chemistry teacher | 
in Norristown High School for 10) 
years, April 12 | 
Harry L. Koun, teacher and princi-| 
pal in McKeesport schools for 24 | 
years, April 28 | 
CLARENCE G. STARK, faculty man-| 
ager at Uniontown High School for | 
the past 11 years, April 28 
| GEORGE L. Wo FE, Schellsburg, dean 
| of Bedford County teachers, re- | 
tired in 1952 after 53 years of teach- 
| ing, April 25 
| ANNA Louise STERN, head of social 
| studies department at William 
| Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
for about 20 years, April 17 
CHESTER J. HARwoop, commercial 
| teacher in Plymouth Township 
| High School, West Nanticoke, for 
| 19% years, October 11, 1958 
| GRANVILLE Evans, teacher i in Bangor 
Area Joint High School for the past 
21 years, April 20 
(Continued page 48) 
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For the 10th — the widest variety of the 


est travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 


Ga AFRICA @ THE WORLD 
Most comprehensive itineraries; *B85 
stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — up 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 


England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia, 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 

MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST, NEW York 19, a? 
eRe arene 
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PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


|| WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1959-60 








County Superintendent Place of Meetings Dates of Meetings 
PCa 2) Ca ee Clarence P. Keefer...... Cedar CHiN ET Siok Sk pan ce ee oes Oct. 9 
Camp Hill 
Allegheny ........... AW: Beattion.2so ccc PINGS 5 Us) ce cbceeele oe aes Oct. 8-9 
Armstrong........ CL No Pignner 2. + 5c. ANCES. oi. os tei ioe Oct. 5-6 
BCaNeme odes cect FE Custis Riders. ccc s PRRMNOUONN So 8 oom ciccais Hole aloey ee Aug. 31 
PING VWEOENSINOPS 5 oo 5.55 ioe cos peace Feb. 19 
Bedtord 0.5 6653 Samuel Steinberger, Jr... Bedford... . cee cesecsccceteen Nov. 11 
(In-Service Training Programs Aug. 31 and Sept. 7) 
| 2) Cee eee William B. Herbein..... SHMMNGLON: «sche os bre uice eae, Sept. 28-29 
Bisiesc. sauce James E. Batts............. Hollidaysburg. . .Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 26, Nov. 9 
Bradfordb: 5065s 55.: CaN DeWitt... inne: CENCE os. Suis once cae Oct. 19-20 
2571 ere eeie Paulie Graber. :..552: 13 Regional Areas 
Belem a etad cece e's Clarence C. Brown...... In-Service Training 
Camibria. .'. .;.\. .< AROPe Ve Sethe; = oe 2 OINOIIII 2c aca dbo ek anton Oct. 16 
POGAP ACERT. 2) 555-4. vale zie sieigreete ale April 22 
Cameron: . 66.03: ip sEe ©) Agee... 2258.) PORTO So oan, Sess oo eak See Oct. 19-20 
COBO 5 cece oe Stuart E. Prutzman..... RGU Ne Nts. i.e css dai roreas aoe ones Sept. 28 
Centre oie sas a T. Ellwood Sones....... Bellefonte or State College....... Oct. 15-16 
Restate sc Webster C. Herzog...... West Chester SiG... 255. sccckeas Sept. 21 
CIAFION. «6 6c 5 5.0c Pee Pe AEN. soe tes Clatieae Sb Crip. !s 8. eve es aan Oct. 17 
lneService Programs... .<.6s de: ccan Nov. 2 
Clearfield. ........:...,FrebE. Sweebys.sz..<.< <.:. Klensitelel (IERIE eS. 5 «ols cies ax aaelac Oct. 19 
Curwensville (Sec.)............... Oct. 19 
@OnwensGille.« oo25.4 wotnc. wan nenen Oct. 20 
CEE ao oss. 056 ROMEO BEC oe s oes ois, OCR PIA VOR oe os oe cee sees Oct. and Feb. 
Columbia......... PL. Brunstetter. . ....... 
Crawiord:..: << 6‘; PoE Betesss «os sion oo WirelGtle? so. c/s cues ore na ee Sept. 24 
Cumberland. .:... J. Paul Burkhart. . . .Cedar Cliff H. S., Camp Hill.. . Oct. 8-9 
Biauphin. i). coc. Ee Sierra cnae cen isshISe hile ceo ae oesce eee Oct. 12-13 
1 a G. Baker Thompson... .. Marple-Newtown:..... 25062 ec6 senses Oct. 14 
Peer cnie dilate vies James bE. Lindsey. =... <: [SO eee rer eee Ae Oct. 1-2 
PERO N 5, 06s. eiscou'e AAUIMICEN ESS MRMIENORY 2 «= SESINGNG eos, co's ic S'a con ca cate ae aoe Oct. 20-21 
PAVCEC eos neice ee Harry B. Riffle..........Connellsville, Uniontown........ Sept. 24-25 
ROMESE Sa oes Karl P. Seiffert......... Tionesta, Marienville.............. Aug. 28 
So) re James IX. Gibboney... ....... Mercersburg... < .- 2 6. ences Oct. 15-16 
FUROR iis 60 oe Flasolct C. Welshy......s << s WEROGTSUNEE =. «5.0 sS sits cwcaceew es Oct. 15-16 
Greene. cl bocce Fred T. Gillogly . «2... W. Greene Jr.-Sr. H. S 
Wayneshirg FES... ecco se o8 Oct. 14-16 
Huntingdon...... Flostier: WEG 5. <.<s:60:008 PeMIsOW ek cx ya es pclestaves swans Oct. 8-9 
ERHGNID s. © oes sheers William). Norman: ..:...: Indiana SIC... ia Acces 3s Oct. 12-13 
etersont. iss FR Clair Henry....:4..5< Brockway (Eleni)... 422 vas co ses Gxt; 22 
Punxsutawney (Sec.)............. Oct. 22 
Paristitawre yo. os sacs oo denne Oct. 23 
Jhinidta:.. ...., .... (Beaver: Si Pauste. . <i. Mifflintown, Sept. 11, Nov. 23; Highland 
Park, Oct. 9; Mifflin, Nov. 16 
Lackawanna....../ Arthor Eo Minnier?.: <..:.5 SEfantOWke v.00. .5 one eesooswended Nov. 5-6 
Laneaster.......- Reeder L. Eshleman... ..Neffsville, Oct. 23; Millersville, Nov. 25 
Eawrence.... 3.0... Irwin W. Stunkard...... New Castle. ........-%: Aug. 31 and Mar. 25 
Eehanon............. pester G. Uriel: oo... 2. [3211 a eta ee ede Oct. 12-13 
| 1 | a ne Frank. Eeidieh. ...:.....Pasklamd 6. Sito... os Scecen wes Sept. 21-22 
CCE ee 6 voles xe EosS) Werees ois. vas Witmer NEES o. 6S oe cs dns cle Ree Oct. 22-23 | 
Lycoming... =... Clarence H. McConnel...S. Williamsport................. Oct. 23-24 
McKean ‘x33 nristiani&. ele. <=. =. 7) Pemev A@RANY «6.5.5 osia-a.c Shc eaareen Nov. 6 
1 CCE ae Johny bon Cutler 5). <5 stele. o WACKER ee we o's os cons ars cod a a rareleias Sept. 8 
03 er W. Clay Burkholder..... Lewistown, Oct. 8-9; Mifflin, Nov. 16; 
Mifflintown, Nov. 23; In-service, Feb. 23 
NAOMIOE >. «02's. «oo JONEP CL RIS rd oes oe Bes SOTOUISHON ceed ein ccc cen aces Sept. 25 
(also in-service workshops) 
Montgomery......G. G. Hottenstein....... Dec OR Pen rot aa eon ee Oct. 15-16 
MOntour ...66 6. « Figery SPU. so eee: Sunbury, Oct. 16; Danville, Dec. 1 
Northampton... .. Robert N. Taylor....... CNSR foo tatoidielmas cleo eee Oct. 29-30 
Northumberland... :C Di Jenkins... 2... «i8 (SUMED od cdt.c dace cesew en Oct. 9, Nov. 2 
12 1 oe ee Jesse H. Snyders... .....<... Pismniebntiiee o6 28.2.0 stoivew ees ok ot Oct. 12-13 
| 27 | CR eae R. Lloyd Jones. . ...2.22. Delaware Valley Jt. H.S..........Sept. 8-9 
Potter’........ ; Paul Ei Gommers.. c..c% CEM REENG oo aloes ven waoe ee Nov. 5-6 
Schuylkill . . ~ bie Ee ERCRMINIRCR eo. cscs [26° CC ene et eater a Rene Oct. 26-27 
SUAYCICE ow oes ove Acehur Wi Penner ...:..<<. SOMMSPIOVE ss oo. oie etc ened wed Nov. 5-6 
SOMIEISEE S65 5 cio 2 LS Williams... 6.5.4. SRROISOR aos Pilg te ccncreea mes Oct. 19-20 
EHV oo os :5)3 5 Carl S. Driscoll... 2... CBM io isis seus ee nee Oct. 19-20 
Susquehanna..... Clinton TF. Smith: ...... NACE NOE ss. cancers aavae amet acaun Oct. 22-23 
HOMER 275 sae axes wih W. W. Swimley......... Wellsboro-Charleston H. S Oct. 29-30 
tera cosivis cc oes Wi Baek Pieenas:- ..<- 2 SeMMSOrOVE: .. ev ccc ccccces es Nov. 5-6 
Venango o2. 6 o SNE EIGUEN std © 34 cog ne" IPAMIMUINS oe fig Svc cele d ob Sais eee Nov. 6 
WiaSteEy. 250453 og Mallery, It: . 5 2.3. WE RERG No ests Saco. rot Oonha ces Aug. 31-Sept. 1 
Washington...... . H. Donaldson....... NUMERO e555 Gee oon Oct. 22-23 
NAGI oo he a9. Pal BB IGOMOIER 74.00.35 BleWCR NE 6.15 gai io ee cated Nov. 23-24 
Westmoreland. .. .Eugene M. McKelvey. ..Greensburg.................... Oct. 22-23 
Wyoming........ Edwin H. Kehrli........ TWUNMMANCK.< o)ales ves ceageto awe Oct. 23 
> (2) | 2 Se a eg Joseph R. Wilson....... West York H. S., Central H. S... .Oct. 22-23 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Chicago Man Reveals 
How to Make Money 
Writing 
Short Paragraphs 





Discloses little-known angle by 
which beginners often get paid 
five to ten times more per word 


than rates paid to famous authors. 


Now anyone who can write a sentence in 
plain English can write for money without 
spending weary years “learning to write.” 


For many years a few people have had a “‘cor- 
ner” on one of the most profitable authors’ 
markets ever known. Not trained authors or 
“big name’”’ writers, yet they have sold thou- 
sands of contributions for five to ten times as 
much per word as the famous authors earn. 


The successful men and women in this field 
had such a good thing that they kept it pretty 
much to themselves. Mr. Benson Barrett was 
one of these people. For years he enjoyed a 
steady income, and made enough money in 
spare time to pay for a fine farm in Illinois. 


Finally Mr. Barrett decided to share the 
secret with others. Since then, he has shown a 
number of men and women how to write for 
money. He has not had to give them any lessons 
in writing, or ask them to go through any long 
course of study or practice. In fact, most of 
these people have started mailing contributions 
to magazines within two weeks after starting 
with Mr. Barrett’s plan. 


Mr. Barrett says that almost anyone with a 
common school education who can write a 
sentence in simple English can follow his plan, 
since the contributions you send to magazines 
are rarely more than one paragraph in length. 


Shut-ins, housewives, folks who are retired 
on small incomes—even employed men and 
women who like to use their idle hours in a 
constructive way—all are making money writ- 
ing short paragraphs. 

Mr. Barrett does not teach you to write. He 
shows you what to write, what form to put it in, 
and who to send it to. He shows you a simple 
method for getting ideas by the hundreds. He 

ives you a list of more than 200 magazines 
ee king for this kind of material who will buy 
from beginners. In other words, he teaches you 
a method, an angle—a plan for starting to 
write right away for money. 


If you would like to see your writing in print 
and get paid for it—just send your name on a 
postal card to Mr. Barrett. He will send full 
particulars about his plan of coaching by return 
mail— postage prepaid. He makes no charge for 
this information. No salesman will call on you. 


If the idea of writing twenty or thirty short 
paragraphs a week and getting back a lot of 
pai checks appeals to you, ask Mr. Barrett 
for this free information on a postal card. Write 
to: Mr. Benson Barrett, 7464 N. Clark St., 
Dept. 276-J , Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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JosePH G. SPRINGER, teacher for 30 
years in Reading district before his 
retirement in 1955, May 6 

Laura M. PHILwips, teacher in the 
elementary department of Robin- 
son Township-Montour Joint 
schools for 31 years, April 13 

JOHN WILLAUER, teacher in Charles- 
ton and Linfield, then biology 
teacher in McKeesport High School 
from 1920 to 1955, March 14 

MARGARET RUSSELL, teacher and 
principal in elementary schools 
of McKeesport school district from 
1899 to 1951, March 18 

Mrs. M. REBA OVERLY, teacher in 
the Junior High School, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, before her retirement in 1958, 
February 14 

MarTHA M. McNary, teacher in 
Canonsburg High School for 41 
years before her retirement in 1958, 
April 8 


Calendar 


September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

September 13—Commodore John 
Barry Day 

September | 4—National Anthem Day 

September |7—Citizenship Day 

September 18-19—Public Relations 
Workshop, Hershey 

September 24-26—Pa. Federation and 
Eastern Chapter Conf., Council for 
Exceptional Children, George 
Washington Motor Lodge, Valley 
Forge 

September 24-26—Pa. Elementary 
Principals Conf., Hershey 


September 26—ERC Workshop, Har- 
risburg 

September 28—Frances Willard Day 

September 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 2—Midwestern District Con- 
vention, New Castle 

October 7-10—Western District Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh 

October 8-9—Central District Con- 
vention, Chief Logan H. S., High- 
land Park, Lewistown 

October 9—Eastern District Conven- 
tion, Allentown 

October 9-10—Northeastern District 
Convention, Sunbury 

October 11—General Pulaski Day 

October | 1-15—Assn. of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

October 12-13—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 

October 14-17—Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania 

October 15-17—Pa. State School 
Directors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, Annual Conv., 
Pittsburgh 

October 16-17—Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Conf., 
Galen Hall, Wernersville 

October 19—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 22-23—Schoolmen’s Week, 
York 

October 23—Schoolmen’s Day, Lan- 
caster 

October 23-24—Industrial Arts Assn. 
of Pa., Conv., Hershey 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 24—Pa. State Modern Lan- 














BRYANT Teachers Bureau 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Excellent School and College Positions Listed for September 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York — 41st Year 


Tuos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Grevutica 

















TEACHERS—We have officially listed banteete of ene positions—Elementary 
+, ese oh bh 


at 


—Secondary 





lege. Why not in 


gh us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 


—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 
205 NORTH SEVE 
Member National A 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
NTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


alent. of T h a. 


79th Year 








guage Assn., Fall Conf., University 
of Pittsburgh 

October 24—Workshop Conf. for 
Elementary Teachers, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

October 24—Annual Conf. for Teach- 
ers and Administrators, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

October 25-28—Conf. County Super- 
intendents, Seattle, Washington 

October 28-3 |—Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion Directors of Pa., Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 29-30—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 30-31—Pa. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Hotel York- 
towne, York 

October 30-November 1 — Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers Conf., 
Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 5—Fourteenth Annual 
Sales Rally, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

November 6—Annual Art Education 
Conf., State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town 

November 7—Southeastern District 
Convention, Owen J. Roberts High 
School, Pottstown 

November 8-14—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 13-14—Southern District 
Convention, Millersville 

November  13-14—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Penn 
Harris Hotel,Harrisburg 

November 15-17—Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Conf., 
Hotel Jermyn, Scranton 

November 26-28—National Council 
of Teachers of English, Denver, 
Colorado 

December 3-5—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Conv., Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York 

December 3-5—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg. 

December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1960 

April 2—In-Service Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 











COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


BALTIMOR 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1. Md 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 























Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 


Quick, easy way 














to raise money for your school 





Community Projects Dept. 


Eastman, Ga. 





Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. PT-9/59 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 


and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 

















Check Amt. Name: 

you want 

to raise: Address 

[] $250 City Zone___State 
600 

7 : 000 Name of School. 

2 Ee Approx. No. students who will sell 


ce ee es ee es ee ees 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Attend a Pennsylvania Teachers College .... Learn 
from qualified faculty in many subjects . . . . Obtain 


broad cultural outlook from diversified activities . 


Gain professional knowhow from laboratory exper- 


iences and student teaching . . . . Pay nominal cost 
of $800 per academic year for basic fee, room, board, 
and laundry ... . Attain college degree and State 
teaching certificate . .. . Use placement services... . 
Write to Presidents of Teachers Colleges for infor- 


mation... 


YOUR FUTURE CAN BE IN TEACHING! 





_.. . 





